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INDIAN BOUND TABLE CONEEBENCE. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The Indian Round Table Conference was inaugurated by His 
Majesty the King-Emperor at a public session in the Royal Gallei-y 
of the House of Lords on I2tb November, 1930. 

After the opening ceremony the Conference devoted five days 
in plenary session to a debate “ on the question whether the futm’e 
constitution of India should be on a federal or unitary basis.” This 
general debate ranged over a wide field, but its most striking feature 
was declarations from delegates from the Indian States opening 
the way to the consideration of a new federal constitution for 
India, embracing both British India and Indian States. 

On the conclusion of the general debate the Conference decided 
to set up a “ Federal Relations Committee to consider the structure 
of a federal system of government in India as regards relations 
between Indian States and British India, and relations between 
Provinces of British India and the Centre, including the question 
of responsibility'"at The Centre, and to recommend the main principles 
to be applied. ” • * 

It was, however, found more convenient to work through a 
Committee of the Whole Conference, instead of through this Com- 
mittee, and the Committee of the Whole set up nine snb-Committees 
to consider the following questions : — 


Name of suh- 
N.O, Committee. 

I Federal Structure 


Subject or terms of Reference. Page in 

the vol. 

1. The Component elements of the 7 
Federation. 

2. The type of Federal Legislature and 7 
the number of Chambers of which it 
should consist. 

3. The powers of the Federal Legisla- 7 
ture. 

4. The number of members composing 12 
the Federal Legislature, and if the 
Legislature is of more than one Cham- 
ber, of each Chamber and their dis- 
tribution among the federating units. 

5. Th^ method whereby represen a- 12 
tives from British India and from 
the Indian States are to be chosen. 

6. The constitution, character, powers 12 
and responsibilities of the Ftder 1 
Executive. 
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Name of sub- Subject or terms of Beference. Pagein 

No. Committee. the vol. 

II Provincial Constitution . . The powers of the Provincial Legisla- 41 

tures. The constitution, charac- 
ter, powers and responsibilities of 
the Provincial Executives. 

III Minorities . . . . The provision to be made to secure the 45 

willing co-operation of the mino- 
rities and the special interests. 

IV Burma . . . . To consider the nature of the con- 50 

ditions which would enable Burma 
to be separated from British India 
on equitable terms and to recom- 
mend the best way of securing this 
end. 

To consider what modifications, if any, 53 
are to be made in the General Pro- 
vincial Constitution to meet the 
special circumstances of the North 
West Frontier Province. 

VI Franchise . . . . On what main principles is the Fran- 51 

chise to be based for men and women. 

VII Defence . . . . To consider questions of political prin- 60 

ciple relating to Defence, other than 
strictly constitutional aspects to be 
considered by sub-Committee No. I. 

VIII Services . . . . The relations of the Services to the new 64 

political structures. 

IX Sind . . . . . . The question of constituting Sind as a 70 

separate Province. 

Tho Eeports of these nine sub-Committees are printed in the 
present volume on the pages shown above. 

These Reports were received by the Committee of the Whole 
Conference and noted, together with the comments made on them 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Tho Conference, after a final debate in plenary session ranging* 
over tlie whole of its work, passed, unanimously, the Resolution 
(printed in full on page 72), accepting the Reports of the 
sub-Committees (and comments thereon in Committee of the Whole) 
as “ material of the highest value for use in the framing of .a 
constitution for India, embodying as they do a substantial measure 
of agreement on the main ground-plan.” 

The Prime Minister’s clo.sing speech on 19th January, 1931, 
containing a declaration on behalf of His Maje.sty’s Government,, 
is printed on pages 72 to 83. 


V North West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 



o 


Fuller papers, to be laid before Parliament shortly, will include 
the text of the debates in the Plenary Sessions, and the comments 
in the Committee of the whole Conference on the Reports of the 
sub-Committees. A supplementary volume will be made available, 
in due course, containing proceedings in the sub-Committees and 
the memoranda circulated to the Conference or its Committees. 


22nd January, 1931. 
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INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 

LIST OF DELEGATES. 


BEITISH DELEGATIONS. 

Me. Eamsat MacDonald. 

Lord Sankey. 

Me. Wedgwood Benn. 

Me. Henderson. 

Me. Thomas. 

Mb. Lees Smith. 

Sir William Jowitt. 

Lord Russell. 


Lord Peel. 

Lord Zetland. 

Sir Samuel Hoaee. 
Hon. 0. Stanley. 


Lord Reading. 

Lord Lothiant. 

Sir Robert Hamilton. 
Me. Foot. 


INDIAN STATES DELEGATION. 
H.H. THE Maharaja of Alwar. 
fH.H. THE Maharaja Gabkwar of 
Baroda. 

H.H. THE Nawab of Bhopal. 

H.H. THE Maharaja of Bikaner. 
H.H. THE Maharaj Bana of 
Dholpur. 

H.H. THE Maharaja op Jammu. 

AND Kashmir. 

H.H. THE Maharaja op 

Nawanagar. 

H.H. THE Maharaja op Patiala. 
H.H, THE Maharaja op Rewa. 
H.H. THE Chief Sahib of Sangli. 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani. 

Sir Manubhai Mehta, 

Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed 
Khan. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbak 
Htdahi. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail. 

Col. Haksae. 

BRITISH INDIA 
DELEGATION. 

H.H. THE Aga KMan. 

Sir Eamaswami Aitae. 

*Maulana Muhammad Ali. 

Dr. Ambedkar, 

■U Aung Thin. 

TJ Ba Pe. 

Sri JUT Chandradhar Barooah. 
Mr. Basu. 

f Rao Bahadur Kri.shnaina Chari 
Oaekwar of Baroda. 

* Died January 4th, 1931. 


Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

Mr. Chintamani. 

Nawab Sir Ahmad Said Khan. 
Maharaja op Daebhanga. 

Captain Raja Sher Muhammad 
Khan. 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq. 

Mr. Ohn Ghine. 

Me. Ghuznavi. 

Lieut.-Col. Gidnet. 

Sir Oscar de Glanville. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain 

Hidayatullah. 
Khan B.ihador Hafiz Hidayat 
Husain. 

Me. Jadhav. 

Me. Jayakar. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Gavin Jones. 

Mr. Joshi. 

Dr. Liw. 

Sir B. N. Mitra. 

Sir Provash Chdnder Mitter. 

Mr. 5I0DT. 

Dr. Moonje. 

Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami 
Mudaliyae. 

Raja Narendpa Nath. 

Rao Bahadur Banner Selvam. 
Raja op Parlakimedi. 

Sir a. P. Patro. 

Mr. Paul. 

Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra 
Rao. 

Mr. Shiva Rao. 

Sir Sayed Sih-tan Ahmed. 

Sir Tf-.i Bahadur Sapeu. 

StR. Muhammad Shafi. 

S'.rdae Samruran Singh. 

Mr. Sastri. 

Sir Ciiimanlal Setalvad. 

Kunwae Bisheshwar Dayal. 

Sir Phieoze Sitthna. 

Dr. ShapaAt Ahmad Khan. 
Begum Shah Nawaz. 

Rao Bahadur Sbinivasan. 

Mrs. Subbarayan. 

Me. Tambb. 

Sard.ae Sahib Djjal Singh. 

Sir Edgar Wood. 

Mr. Zaerullah Khan. 

acted as delegate in absence of H.H. the 
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Sub-Committee No. 1. (Federal Structure.) 

Interim Report presented at the Meeting of the Committee 
OF THE Whoeb Conference held on 16th December, 1930. 

Introductory. 

1. The sub-Committee* was appointed to consider and report upon 
the following four of the Heads of discussion which were framed for 
the Federal Relations Committee : — 

No. 1. — The component elements of the Federation. 

No. 2. — The type of Federal Legislature and the number of 
Chambers of which it should consist. 

No. 3. — The powers of the Federal Legislature. 

No. 6. — The constitution, character, powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Executive. 

The sub-Committee tliought that it would be for the convenience 
of the Conference to present an Interim Report dealing, in the 
first instance, with Nos. 1, 2 and 3 above. In view of the large 
issues raised by No. 6, which cannot be separated from those 
connected with the relation of the Federal Executive to the Crown 
(No. 12 of the Heads of discussion), it appeared to the sub-Com- 
mittee that this Head, on the discussion of which they are proposing 
immediately to enter, should form the subject of a separate report. 

2. The sub-Committee are in a position to report that a most 
encouraging degree of agreement on the matters comprised in 
Nos. 1. 2 and 3 has been secured. They recognise that any 
measure of federation involves for the States sacrifices in a sphere 
to which they have always attached the greatest importance for 
practical reasons as well as on grounds of existing treaties and 
sentiment. They recognise, on the other hand, the natural hesita- 
tion of the representatives of British India to accept any form of 
constitutional change which might be thought to endanger the 
unity of British India or those positive advantages which are 
derived from a uniform body of law and administrative practice. 
All parties of the sub-Committee were unanimous in preferring the 
welfare of India as a whole to the individual claims of the interests 
they represent and in the conviction that only in the larger unity 
can the diversity of intere.sts and policies be completely harmonised. 
The sub-Committee are not dismayed by the criticism which may 
perhaps be made upon their conclusions, that the links between 
some parts of the Federation and others are but slender. A new 
State is not born fidl grown ; it must contain within itself the 
capacity for growth. The attainment of full maturity must depend 
upon the efforts and devotion of the state.smen of India herself from 
whatever territoin^ they may come. 


The composition of the sub-Committee is given on page 13. 
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The sub-Committee’s conclusions are as follows : — 
Conclusions. 

I. Component elements of Federation. 

3. The component elements of the Federation should be on the 
one hand 

{a) the federating Provinces of British India, and on the 
other hand, 

(6) such Indian States or groups of States as may enter the 
Federation. Provision should be made for the subsequent entry 
from time to time of such further States or groups of States as 
agree to enter the Federation. 

The important question of the position of the Crown will 
require further examination when the relation of the Federal 
Executive to the Crown is discussed. 

4. So far as British India is concerned, the federating organism 
will be neither the Government of British India as it exists at 
present, nor autonomous Provinces released from the central tie. 
The process of Federation will involve the creation of a new State 
which will derive its powers 

{a) in part from the powers which the States will agree to 
concede to the Crown, to be placed at the disposal of the new 
Federation ; and 

(h) in part from the transfer to i't of such of the powers of 
the Central Indian Government (and also it may be of the 
Provincial Governments) as may be agreed to be necessary for 
the purposes of the Federation. 

II. Type of Federal Legislature and the mimber of Chambers of 
which it should consist. 

5. The Federal Legislature should consist of two Chambers, each 
containing representatives of both British India and the States (the 
proportion which the representatives of British India and of 
the States should bear to each other will be a matter for subse- 
quent consideration under Heads not yet referred to the sub- 
committee) . 

6. The method whereby the representatives of British India are 
to be chosen was not referred to thi.s sub-Committee, but Their 
Highnesses made it clear that in their opinion the method by which 
the States’ representatives should be chosen will be a matter for 
the States themselves. If and so long as there are any reserved 
subjects it will be necessary for the Crown to be represented in both 
Chambers. 

7. Differences between the two Chambers might be determined 
either at a joint session or by other means, by vote, whether by 
a bare majority or otherwise being a question for discussion at a 
later stage. 
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III. Powers of the Federal Legislature. 

8. A list of subjects provisionally recommended as Federal 
subjects is appended. This list is framed on the assumption that 
the Federal Legislature 'will be clothed with power to legislate 
upon all the subjects included in it. The inclusion of certain 
subjects, e.g., Defence and External Affairs, was not specifically 
considered, since these subjects in particular, though not 
exclusively, raise the question of the relations between the 
Executive in India and the Crown — a matter not within the sub- 
committee’s terms of reference. It is of the essence of a Federal 
constitution that the enactments of the Federal Legislature acting 
within its legal scope should have full force and effect throughout 
all units comprised in the Federation. 

9. Provision should be made by some constitutional procedure for 
additions from time to time to the list of Federal subjects. 

10. In relation to Federal subjects a distinction is to be drawn 
between policy and legislation on the one hand and administration 
on the other. In some Federal systems there is a complete separa- 
tion between Federal and State Agency in the administrative as 
well as the legislative sphere, hut in others the administration is 
entrusted, subject to certain Federal rights of inspection, etc., to 
the Stale authorities. The choice is a matter of convenience rather 
than of principle, depending upon conditions existing at the time 
of federation and the practical advantage or disadvantage of dis- 
turbing the status quo. For a variety of reasons there are cases in 
which States may desire to retain, in those matters in which they 
agree that the control of policy shall be federal, most of the 
administrative powers Avhich they exercise at present, but in so 
far as they continue to exercise those powers, they will do oO in 
conformity with a policy jointly determined and with regulations 
jointly fornmlated. Provided that the conditions for a harmonious 
evolution are established, it is an advantage that there should be 
a minimum of di.sturbanee in the practical arrangements which 
already operate. 

11. The precise delimitation of the functions of the Federal 
aud State Clovernments respectively in the.se .spheres will be a 
matter for settlement in respect of each subject by negotiation. 

12. The sut-Committee arc strongly of opinion that there should 
be only a single Legislature to deal with Federal subjects proper 
and with any subjects which cannot at present be either federalised 
or completely provincialised. Such a Legislature will no doubt 
contain repre.sentatives of units of the Federation which will not 
be concerned with some of the subjects with which it deals. But 
the partial acceptance of this anomaly is preferable to the diffi- 
culties and complications involved in any expedient for completely 
avoiding it, such as the creation of a separate British Indian Legis- 
lature with a separate Executive. How to deal with this anomaly 
will have to be considered at a later stage. 

St. James’s Palace, 

London. 

12th December. 1930. 
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APPENDIX TO INTERIM REPORT OP SUB-COMJnTTEE No. 1. 

Scliedule of Subjects pi'ovisiouaily agreed to as “Federal” with notes. 

N.B. — The enumeration is that of the present list of Cential Subiects— 
Devolution Rules, Schedule I. 

Notes. 


5. Communications to the extent 
described imder the follow- 
ing Heads, namely : — 

(a) Railways (including rail- 

ways to be constructed 
or acquired in future). 

(b) Aircraft and aU matters 

fonnec-ted therewith. 

(c) Inland waterways 


6. Shipping and navigation, in- 

cluding shipping and navi- 
gation on inland waterways 
in so far as declared to be a 
Federal subject in accord- 
ance with entry 5 (c). 

7. Lighthouses (including their 

approaches), beacons, light- 
ships and buoys. 

S. Port quarantine 

9. Ports 


10. P(jsts, telegraphs, tnmk tele- 
phones and wireless installa- 
tions. 

11. Customs and salt 


12. Currency and coinage 


Policy and Legislation to 
Federal. Administration to 
Federal to the extent of pov 
now exercised by the Railwav 
Board. 

Federal. 

Policy and Legislation to be Fede- 
ral in respect of inland water- 
ways atfeeting more than one 
unit. 

Federal for Legislation and policy. 


Federal. 


Federal so far as international re- 
quireinonts are eonceihied. 

Such ports to be Federal as are 
declared to be major ports by 
lule made by Federal Govem- 
nient oi' by or under Legislation 
by the Federal Legislature, sub- 
ject in the ease of Indian Stales 
to .such extent as authority mav 
be delegated by the States" under 
a convention. 

Federal ; but with such qualilloa- 
tions as maj' be necessary for 
the purposes of adjustment with 
the States in matters of detail. 

Salt : Federal. Maritime Cus- 
tom? : Federal, subject to special 
adjustments with Maritime 
States hamng regard to their 
treaties, agreements and engage- 
ments. Customs on external 
frontiers of Federal India to be 
Federal on the lines of maritime 
customs subject to the special 
ease of Kashmir. 

Federal, subject to adjustment with 
the States eoneerued of such 
rights as are not alreadv ecn- 
ecded by them. 
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Notes. 


13. Public Debt of Federal 
India. (Power to raise 
Federal loans). 

14. Savings banks 


15. Federal Audit 

17. Commerce, inolnding banking 
and insnranee. 

18. Trading companies and oilier 
associations. 

20. Development of Industries . . 


21. Control of cultivation and 
manu-Caeture of opium, and 
sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, botb 
imported and indigenous, re- 
quired for Federal Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and ex- 
plosives. 

24. Geological Survey of India 

26. Botanical Survey of Indi.a 

27. Inventions and designs 

28. Copyright 

20. Fmigration from, and immi- 
gration into, India. 

,31. Federal police organisation 

32. TraflSe in arms and ammuni- 
tion. 

33. Central agencies and institu- 
tions for research (including 
observatories) and for pro- 
fessional and technical train- 
ing or promotion of special 
studies. 

35. Survey of India 

38. Meteorology 

39. Census 


39a. All-India statistics 

40. Federal services 

41. Immovable property ac- 

quired and maintained at 
the cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

43. The Public Service Cornirds- 


Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation 
regarding Post Office Savings 
banks. 

Federal. 

Feuer.il for policy and legislation. 

Federal for pioliey and legislation. 

Development of Industries to he a 
Federal subject in eases where 
such development by Federal 
authority is derdared by order of 
Federal Government, made after 
negotiation with ;md consent of 
the federating units. 

Fedenil for policy and legislation 


Federal. 


Federal for policy and legislation. 

Feder.'d. 

Federal. 

.Fed(‘ral for policy and legislation. 
Federal for policy and legislation. 
Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation 

Federal as regards future agencies 
and in<tiUitions. 


Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for policy and legislation 
the States reserving administra- 
tion. 

Fedr-i’a!. 

Ff-,'1eral. 

Federal. 


Federal f'lr the pnrpe=e of Federal 
^orvTC'f*''. 


?ion. 
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Sub-Committee No. 1. (Federal Structure.) 

Second Eepoet, presented at the Meeting op the Committee 
OP the Whole Conpebence held on 15th Januaby, 1931. 


INDEX. 


Paragraphs. 


Introductory 
The Executive 

Responsibility of the Executive . . 

Method of pro'v’iding for this 
Definition of responsibility 
Safeguards 

Governor-General’s Advisers on reserved subjects . . 

Position of Govei’nor-General in relation to his Cabinet . 

Governor-General’s powers in relation to reserved subjects . 

Governor-General’s special powers 

Use of Governoi’-General’s special powers 

Finance — Special provisions 

Governor-General’s ordinary powers . . 

Bills affecting religion and commercial discrimination 
Breakdown of constitution 
Th^ Legislature 

General principles . . 


1-6 

7-23 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14-15 

10 
17 

18-20 

21 

£2 

23 

24-38 

25 


The Upper Chamher — 

Size, qualifications of members and method of election . . 26 


Life 27 

Distribution of seats between States and British India . . 23 

Distribution of seats between Provinces . . . . . . 29 

The Lower Chamber — 

Size . . . . . • . . . . . . . . . . 30 

Distribution of seats , . . . . . . . . . . . 31 

Method of election . . . . . . . . . . . . 32 

Life 33 

Representation of special interests and of Crown in Federal 

Legislature . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 34 

Means of securing stability for the Executive . . . . . . 35 

Position of States’ i-epresentatives in relation to matters 

affecting British India only . . . . . . . . . . 36 

Competence of Federal Legislature . . . . . . . . 37 

Residual powers . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 38 


Control by the Federal Government over Provincial Governments 39 
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1. Inf rod net on/. — Tlit ,sub-Committee consisted of the following 
members : — 

Biitisli Delegations : — 

The Lord Chancellor {Chairrnnn) . 

Mr. Lees Smith, M.P. 

The Earl Peel. 

The Right TIon. Sir Samuel Hcare. Bart.. il.P. 

The Marqness of Reading. 

The Marquess of Lothian. 

Indian States Delegation : — 

H.H. Tlie 3r£diara.ja of Bikaner 
TI.TI. The Xawab of Bhopah 

Xawab,Sir Muhammad Akbar Hyd.ari. Hyderabad. 

Sir Afirza M. Ismail, Jlysore. 

Colonel TIak.sar. Special flryanisation. C’hnmber of Princc.s 


British In.dia Delegation : — 

The Rlghit Hon. Sriniva.'^a Sa'^tri. Madras. 

Sir C P RamasMmmi Aivaiy iMadras. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliyar. iMadras. 
iilr. .Toyakar. Bombay, 
olr. M. A. -Jinnah. Bombay. 

Sir Tc.i Bahadur Sapru. United Pro'diice-. 

3ir. T. P. Gavin Jones. Unded Provinces. 

Sir A. lull a mm ad Shati. Pim.jab. 

SiU'clar Sahib Ujjal Singh. Pun.jab. 

Sir Sayed Sullan Ahmed, Bihar and Oriss.a. 

In addition. Sir B. A". Mitra attended; mc.s; ot the meetings of the 
sub-CommittfiP and gavp it the benefit of his advice and as-iistavice. 
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2. It nnisi be clearly understood that although agreement has 
been reached by a majority of the sub-Committee on many important 
matters, such agreement is only provisional, and everj^ member 
followed the example of Lord Beading, who said that the under- 
standing had lieen from the outset that it would be open to all 
merabers, when they came to consider the complete proposals for the 
Federal constitution, to modify or ehanee any provisional assent 
they might have hitherto given. Every member of the sub-Com- 
mittee reserves to himself the right of modifying his opinion before 
the final picture is completed. This is the attitude of British and 
Indian members alike. Over and aliove tliat, upon the basic assump- 
tion set out in paragraph 8, Lord Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare. with 
the information at their disposal, and with so many questions still 
undecided, are unconvinced that the kind of Executive envisaged in 
this Eeport can be sueeessfuliy adapted to the special conditions of 
an All-India Federation. They, tlmreiore, desire to see further ex- 
plored methods for increasing Indian control over the Federal Gov- 
ernment that are better suited to Ali-Iuclia needs than those founded 
upon British precedents. Apart from tins Ijord PeG and Sir Samuel 
Hoare are not satisfied that the safeguards recommended for secur- 
ing Imperial obligation.s will prove elTeetive, and, in particular, they 
fear that the financial proposals outlined in paragraphs 18 to 22 
inclusive will disturb the confidence of the commercial classes and 
impair the sdability of Indian credit. Tliey wish, liowever, to place 
on record their appreciation of the progress that has been made in 
the elucidation of a contentious and difficult problem, and their 
readiness to co-operate with sympathetic and unprejudiced mirds 
in its fuilher investigation. 


Upon the question of finance, Indian opinion was that even the 
safeguards set out in the Eeport went too far, especially those giving 
special powers to the Governor-General. 


3. The vexed Hindu-Muslim question was referred to by Sir 
iUuhammad Shaft on behalf of the Muslim Delegation, and he" made 
it clear that as far as he was concerned he could not consent finally 
to frame any constitution unless the Hindu-Muslim question was 
settled. To this view Mr. Jinnah gave his adherence, on the ground 
that no constitution would work unless it embodied provisions 
which gave a sense of security to the Muslims and other minorities. 
He further objected to some details of the Eeport. Other Delegates, 
again, stated that their final opinion upon details was not yet formed, 
and that they desired, before they came to a conclusion, to ascertain 
public opinion upon .such detaiis, both in India and in England. 

4. The Indian States do not desire either to discuss or vote upon 
questions which concern British India alone, and are of opinion 
that these questions should be definitely excluded. Nor do the 



Indian States contemplate that any question of paramountey will 
come at any time within the purview of the Federal Government. 

The suh-Committee publish the Report subject to these 

reservations. 

5. In their interim Report of 12th December, the sub-Committee 
indicated their view of the component elements of the Federation, 
which is contemplated as the future polity for India, and recom- 
mended th.it these elements should be represented in both Chambers 
of a bicameral Federal Legislature. They also put forward a 
provisional list (which is reproduced in the Appendices referred to 
in paragraph 37 of this Report) of the subjects upon which this 
Legislature should be empowered to pass laws having application 
throughout all units comprised in the Federation. In a later part 
of the present Report it will be the duty of the sub-Committee 
to supplement the provision.al recommendations thus made with 
regard to the competence of the Federal Legislature. There are 
some matters Avhich, although the Federal Government and Legis- 
lature will not at present have jurisdiction in respect of them in 
the Indian States, wall none the less require co-ordination in the 
areas comprised by the British Indian units of the Federation. 
These subjects also are indicated in the Appendices referred to in 
paragraph 37 of this Report. The sub-Committee desire in this 
connection to emphasise once more the eonmction. to which thej 
gave expression in paragraph 12 of their previous Report, that it 
is the Federal Legislature itself which should perform this co-ordinat- 
ing function. Their reasons for this view are in part the desire to 
avoid the inevitable complexities which would arise from setting up 
a separate authority to deal with subjc-ets not completely federalised, 
but an even more important reason is tha1 it is, in the sub- 
committee’s opinion, essejitial to the development of the Federal 
idea that the new constitution should contain within itself facilities 
for its owm development, and that nothing should be done in design- 
ing the structure embodying it which would be calculated to hamper 
the natural evolution of a Greater India. 

The further Heads which were referred to the sub-Committee and 
are now* under discussion are : — 

(4) The number of members composing each Chamber of the 
Federal Legistahire, and their distribution among the federating 
units ; 

(5) The method ichereby representatives from British India 
and from the Indian States are to be chosen ; and 

(6) The constitidion, character, powers and responsibilities of 
the Federal Executive. 

These three Heads the sub-Committee now proceed to discuss. 
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6. Tlie sub-Committee do not. of course, claim to have evolved 
in all its detail.s a complete plan for the Federal constitution. They 
consider that (he best service they can render to the Conference is 
to state certain general principles and record conclusions on certain 
points 'with regard to ■«’hieh there appeared to be general or sub- 
stantial agreement, and then to indicate the lines which further 
detailed examination on the subject ought, in their view, to follow. 
Many points have necessarily been left open which will have to be 
settled later after public opinion both in India and in England has 
had an opportunity cf expressing itself upon them, in order that 
the completed constitution may be based on the largest measure of 
public approval in both countries. 

THE EXECUTIVE. 

7. The sub-Committee consider that it will be convenient to deal, 
in the first instance, ‘with the last of the three Heads, namely : 

Heud (6). The composition, character, powers and responsibility of 
the Federal Executive ; since, as was more than once pointed out in 
the course of their deliberations, the vdew taken upon these matters 
may materially affect decisions upon (he structure of the Legislature, 
the nature of its functions and the methods adopted for enabling 
these functions to be performed. 

8. Responsibility of the Executive . — The Report which follows 
proceeds on the ba.sic assumption that the constitution wull recognise 
the principle that, subject to certain special provisions more 
particularly specified hereafter, the responsibility for the Federal 
Grovernment of India will in future rest upon Indians themselves. 

9. Method of providing for this . — In the opinion of the sub-Com- 
mittee the proper method of giving effect to this principle is, folio-wing 
the precedent of all the Dominion constitutions,* to provide that 
executive power and authority shall vest in the Crown, or in the 
Governor-General as representing the Crowm. and that there shall 
be a Council of Ministers appointed by the Governor-General and 
holding office at his pleasure to aid and advise him. The Governor- 
General’s Instrument of Instructions will then direct him to appoint 
as his Ministers those persons who command the confidence of the 
Legislature, and the Governor-General, in complying with this 
direction, -will, of course, follow' the convention firmly established 
in constitutional practice throughout the British Commonwealth of 
inviting one Minister to form a Government and requesting him to 
submit a list of his proposed colleagues. 

*e.g. Ss. 9 to 11 of the British Xorth America Act,' 1867 ; 

S.s. 8 and 9 of the Union of South Africa Act, 1908 ; 

Ss. 61 and 62 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution, 1900, 
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10. Definiiion of Responsibility . — The Governor-General, having 
thus chosen as his Ministers persons who possess the confidence of 
the Legislature, it follows that they will retain office only so long as 
they retain that confidence. This is what the sub-Committee under- 
stand by the responsibility of Government to Legislature, in 
the sense in which that expression is used throughout the British 
Commonwealth. The expression also implies in their view that the 
ministry are responsible collectively and not as individuals, and 
that they stand or fall together. 

11. Safeguards . — It is, however, a.lmitted that this broad state- 
ment of the principle of responsible government at the Centre, 
which wiil be tlie ultimate achievement of the constitution now to 
be iTamed, requires some qualification. There was general agree- 
ment in the sub-Committee that the assumption by India of all the 
powei’s and responsibility which have hitherto rested on Parliament 
cannot be made at one step and that, during a period of transition — ■ 

(i) Tlje Governor-General shall be responsible for Defence 
and Exteinal Eelations (including relations with the Indian 
States outside the federal sphere) and that 

(ii) in certain situations, hereafter specified, which may arise 
outside the sphere of those subjects, the Governor- (General 
must be at liberty' to act on his own responsibility, and must 
be given the powers necessary to implement Ins decisions. 

12. Governor-General’s advisers on reserved subjects . — It was 
generally agreed that the presence of a person occupying the posi- 
tion of a Minister would be necessary to expre.ss the views of the 
Governor-General on Defence matters in the Legislature, since these 
will impinge upon strictly federal matters ; the same is true of 
External Eelations but there w'as not an equal measure of agreement 
with regard to the appointment of a person to represent the Viceroy 
in thi.s latter subject. It is clear, however, that the Governor- 
General must be at liberty to select as his representatives in the 
reserved sphere any persons \chom he may himself choose as best 
fitted for the purpose, and that on appointment they would, if hold- 
ing Ministerial portfolios, acquire the right like other Ministers of 
audie]icc in either Chamber of the Legislature. The suggestion was 
pressed that any persons so appointed should be regarded as ordinary 
mcmbi'rs of the Council of Ministers, notwithstanding that they 
would be respomsible to the Governor-General and not to the 
Legislature, and that they should be regarded as liable to dismissal 
(though they 'would remain eligible for re-appointment by the 
GoA-ernor-General) -ndth the rest of their colleagues. It is difficult, 
hoy-ever, to see hoiv this position could be reconciled with the 
principle of the collective responsibility of Ministers, and the 
sub-Committee find themselves unable to come to any’ definite 
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conclusions on the matter, though they are of opinion that it merits 
much more careful examination than they have, in the time at their 
disposal, been able to give to it. 

13. Position of the Governor-General in relation to his Cabinet . — 
With this subject is to some degree involved the question of whether 
the Governor-General should himself preside over the meetings of 
his Ministers. In the view of the sub-Committee no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down. It is clear that, especially in the transition 
period, occasions may often arise in which his pres,ence would be de- 
sirable, and indeed, in certain contingencies, necessary. In these 
circmnstances, it appears to the sub-Coramittee that the better course 
would be to provide in his Instructions that he shall preside when 
he thinks it desirable to do so. leaving the matter to his owm dis- 
cretion and good .sense. It is, how'cs'cr, essential that the Governor- 
General shall be kept at all times fully informed of the state .of public 
affairs and have the right to call for any papers or information 
which are at his IvTinisters’ disposal. 

14. Governor-GeneraPs powers in relation to reserved subjects . — 
It follows from the fact that the Governor-General will be himself 
responsible for the administration of the reserved subjects described 
above, that lie should not be dependent for the supply required for 
them upon the assent of the Legi.slature, and that the annual supply 
for their service should be treated, along with other matters to be 
presently speeiliod, in a manner analogous to the Consolidated Fund 
Charges in the United Kingdom, The budget allotment would be 
settled upon a contract basis for a term of years. It would further 
be nece-sary to empower the Governor-General in the last resort to 
take such steps as may be necessary to ensure that the funds re- 
quired for the reserved subjects arc forthcoming, and also to secure 
emergency supply for these subjects in excess of the contract budget 
(e.g., in connection with a sudden outbreak of hostilities on the 
Frontier). It follows that he should be empowered to secure the 
enactment of such legislative measures as may be essential for the 
discharge of his responsibility for these .subjects. 

15. The sub-Committee anticipate that in the event of its becoming 
neeessai'y to use these powers the Governor-General would not 
ordinarily do so without consulting his Ministers, even though the 
responsibility for any action taken will be his and not theirs. 

16. Governor-General’s special poivers . — ^With regard to subjects in 
the administration of which the Governor-General would normally 
act on the advice of his Ministers, it was generally agreed that arrang^ 
ments miist be made whereby in the last resort the peace and 
tranquillity of any part of the country must be secured, serious pre- 
judice to the interests of any section of the population must be avoided, 
Biul lUf^mbers ot' the 1 ublic bterviees must be secured in any 
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rights guaranteed to them by the constitution. It was Inrther 
agreed tliat for these pttritoses the Governor-Cleneral must be 
empowered to act in responsibility to Parliament and to implenieiit 
his decisions if occasion so demands by requiring appropriation of 
revenue to be made, or by legislative enactment. 

17. r.s( nf the Governor-Gem: aVs special powtrs . — Stress v,as laid 
in some quarters of the sub-Committee on the necessity of so defiiung 
the use of these powers that they shtutld not be Itrought into play, 
in derogation of the responsibility of ^Ministers, for the pnri)Ose <n 
daj'-to-day administration. It is obvious that the Governor-Genei-al 
would consider his relations with his Ministers and the Lei;i''latiire 
before making u.se of the.se ]>owers. lie will have every inducement 
to stay his hand as long as possible and to be slow to use liis ov,n 
powers in such a way as to enable his l.Iini^ters to ca.st upon him a 
responsibility which is properly theirs. 

18. Finance. iSpecial ijrovisions . — In the sphere of Finance, the 
sub-Committee regard it as a fundamental condition of the ^ucC"ss 
of the new constitution that no room should be left for doubts as 
to the ability of India to maintain her financial staltility and credit, 
both at home and abroad. It Avould therefore be necessary to reserve 
to the Governor-General in regard to budgetary arrangcmcn-s and 
borrowing such essential powers as would enable him to interv<-ne 
if methods were being pursued whicli tvould. in his opinion. -eriousK- 
prejudice the credit of India in the money markets of the world. 
The siih-Committee recommend, with a view to ensuring confidence 
in the management of Indian credit and currency, that efforts should 
be made to establish on sure foundafious and free from any political 
influence, as early as may be found possible, a Reserve Rank, wiiieh 
will be entrusted Avitli the management of the currency and exchange. 
With tlie same object again, provision should be made requiring 
the Governor-General ’s previous sanction to the iutrodueiimi of 
a Bill to amend the Paper Cuireney or Coinage Acts on the lines of 
Section 67 of the Government of India Act. They are further anreed 
that the service of loans, with adequate provision for redemption, 
by Sinking Pund.s nr otherwise, and tiie salaries and peusion.s of 
persons appointed on guarantees given liy the Secretary of State, 
should be secured, along with the .sujtply required for the Reserved 
Departments, as Consolidated Fund Charges. 

19. With these limitations the suh-Committee do not contemplate 
any differentiation between the po.sition of the Finance IMini.ster 
and that of any other Minister respoiLsible to the Legislature, and in 
I’egard to taxation, fiscal policy and expenditure on objects other 
than tho,se under the Governor-CTeneral ’s control, lie wc.ihl he 
responsible only to the Legislature. In this eoiinectiou the sub- 
Committee take note of the proposal that a Statutory Railway 
Aiithority should be established, and are of opinion that this .should 
be done, if after exjiert examination this course seems desirable, 

L158RO c 
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20. Tlie sub-0 ominittee recognise that it may be difficult in 
existing conditioii.s to set up a Reserve Bank of sufficient strength 
and equipped with the necessary gold and sterling reser\'es 
imniediately. and tiiat. therefore, until this has been done some 
special provisions will be found necessary to secure to the Governor- 
General adequate control over monetary policy and currency. 

21. Goveinor-GeneraVs ordinary jmivers. — The sub-Comniittee 
assume that in addition to the special powers indicated above the 
Governor-General will continue to have, as at present, the right of 
refusing his assent to legislative measures, and of returning a Bill 
for reconsideration, and, subject to any Instructions issued to tlie 
Governor-General, that the existing powers of reservation and dis- 
allowance Avill remain. 

22. Bills affecting religion and Commercial discrimination. — The 
question whether Bills relating to such matters as the religion or 
religions rites and usage.s of any class of the community should 
require the Governor-General "'s previous .sanction to introduction 
will require consideration, as will also the question of discrimination 
between different sections of the community in matters of trade 
and commerce. There was general agreement that in these matteis 
the principle of equality of treatment ought to be established, and 
various methods were suggested for the purpose. The sub-Committee 
content themselves, however, with saying that it is one which should 
be further examined and discussed in consultation with the various 
intere.sts concerned. 

23. Breakdoum of Cunsfifuiion. — In the event oi a situation 
unhappily arising in which ijei-istent and concerted action lias 
sueceedecl in making the constitution unworkable, adequate powers 
will have to be vested in the Governor-General for the purpM^e cf 
enabling tlie King's Government to be carried on 


THE LEGlsLATEEE. 

.^TRUCTHKE AND G03.1P0,STTT0X. 

24. SSuch being their views as to the character and re.si)on.sibilit\' 
of the Executive, the sub-Committee are now in a position to consider 
in relation to these views — 

(4) tlu numher of mcrnber.s composing each Chamber of ihc 
Federal Legislature ; and their distribution among the ffdrratiag 
units : and 

(.o') the nulhod whereby the representatives from Briti.sh India 
and from the Indian States are to be chosen. 

25. General Principles. — The general aim of Federal constitutions 
has been to provide one legislative chamber which represents 
primarily all the federating units a.s such, often on a basis of equal 
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leprebeutation for each unit, and a lower chamber wiiiek represents, 
priniarih’, the population of the whole federal area : and in applying 
this plan, constitution-makers have commonly provided that the 
representatives of the federating units in the distinctively federal 
chamber shall be chosen by the Governments or Legislatures of those 
units, while the representatives of the population of the federal 
area sliall be returned by some more i:)opular form of election : it 
has eommonly been provided firrtlier that the distinctively federal 
chamber should be the smaller of the two. But India's own practical 
needs and conditions must be the governing factors, and no con- 
stitution, however theoretically perfect, and however closely 
modelled upon precedents adopted elsewhere, is likely to survive 
the tests of exjterience unless it conforms to the needs and genius 
of the country which adopts it, and unless it is capable of adaptation 
and modification as the character of these needs is proved in the 
working. To meet these needs the federal organisation must be 
conceived not as a rivalry of conflicting elements, but as a partnership 
for the devising and efficient application by common consent of 
podcies required in the common interest. For such a partnership 
the .stability of the Federal Government is of tlie first importance. 

26. The T'pper Vhamher. — The diseassion wliich took place in the 
sub-C'ommittee on Heads 4 and 5 proceeded without any ])rior 
decision uiDOii the all-important question of the lelations between, 
and the respective powers of, the two eliaiiibers ; and it may well be 
that some (>l tlie C[)inio!is siow })rovisionaIly expressed Avill require 
revision. But proceeding simply on the basis that there will lie two 
Cliambors, the Upper smaller in f>ize than tlie Lower, and without 
ail}' decision as to the relations of one to the other, the balance of 
opinion was to the effect that the Upper Chamber — which mialit be 
described as the Senate — of the Federal Legislature should be a 
.small body, of from 100 to 150 members, whose qualifications should 
be suc-h as vill euMire that it is a body of weight, experience and 
character. It was thought that this ob.ject might be secured by 
prescribing for the candidatiu'e of the British India membcr.s 
qualifications similar to those now in force for the Council of State : 
and the sub-Committee liave no doubt that the Euler^ of tlie Indian 
States, in selecting their representatives, will ensure that they 
.aie persons of similar standing. 

Method of election to Tppcr Chamber. — The sub-Committee are 
almost unanimously of opinion tliat the British Indian members of 
tlie Senate should be elected by the provincial legislature', by the 
single transferable vote. 

27. Lift of the I'pper Chamber. — The Senate itself should not be 
subject to dissolution like the Lower House, but a fixed proportion 
of its members would retire and be replaced (or re-elected ns tJie 
case may be i at regular periods. 
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28. Distrihution of Seats in Upper Chanihcr. — As regards the 
distribution of seats in the Senate between the States and British 
India respeetivelj', the sub-Comniittee have to report a difference of 
view. The States representative.s on the sub-Coiaiaittee i:)ressed 
strongly for equality of distribution a.s between the States and 
British India. The British Indian representatives, on the other 
hand, were disposed to claim, on such grounds as area and population, 
a preponderance of seats for British India ; but thonglt opinions 
differed as to the precise degree of " weightage ” to be conceded to 
the States, the sub-Committee are unanimous that some weiglitago ’’ 
must be given, and that a distribution of seats as between the States 
and British India on a strict population latio would ueitlnn- be 
defensible in theory nor desirable in practice. The sub-Conumttee 
trust that if the Conference fails to reach unanimity on this point, 
a satisfactory solution may yet be found as the result of discussion 
and acconimodatiou hereafter. 


29. Distribution of Seats in Upper Chamber between Provinces . — 
Granted a solution of this que.stion, it has .still to be considered hotv 
the seats available to Ihe States and British Intlia respectivelv are 
to be distributed amongst the individual units of each elas.s. So 
far as the States are eoneeriied, this must clearly be a matter for 
agreement by tlieir Rulers in consultation between themselves and. 
if neee>sary. with the rieeroy. Difficult problems of gi-ouping are 
involved, but these matters are outside the scope of the Conference. 
As regarils the Provinces. prt*ced(^nts of other Kcderal constitutions 
could no doubt be cited in favour of complete equality as between 
Province and Province, and tlicve was some opinion in the sub- 
Committee in favour of this plan. But while the oppoitunitv should 
no doubt be taken for departing from the traditional apportionment 
as between Province and Province which has survived iii the 
Chambers of the existing Indian Legislature, the sub-CommitTee are 
doubtful _wbet_lier an arrangement wliieh gave, for instance, to Assam 
with its (-} millions of inhabitants, and Bengal with its 46] millions 
an equal voice in the counsels of the Xation, would cominenrl itself 
to general public opinion. On tlie whole the sub-Committee would 
be disposed to regard a distribution as between Province and 
Province on a population ratio as the most convenient and satisfaetorv 
arrangement. 


_ bO. Jh, Lower Chamber— Sisc.—Tiia treii.l of ojiiniou as t,, the 
size of tiie Lower Chamber was that it should consist of appruximatelv 
300 members, thus inoviding roughly one representative for each 
million of the inhabitants of India. On the other hand die view^ 
was strongly expressed that the requirements of effieienev would 
not be met if the Chamber were to exceed 200 as a maximum 
The sub-C ommittee as a whole recognise the force of these considera- 
tions, and also of the desire for a Chamber of .sufficient size to Aford 
a reasonable approach to adequate representation of the ponulador 
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But since no real approach to this latter ideal could be secured 
■without enlarging the Legislature to an undue extent, the sub- 
committee think that having regard to the great importance wh’ch 
must be attached to eiiiciency of working. 2r)0 should be adopted 
as the numVjer of seats to ’be ju-ovided in the Lower Chamber. 

31. Disirihuiion of Stuis in the Lou-tr Ch'iuihcr. — In the Lower 
Chamber the Indian States Delegation do not claim, as they do in 
the Senate, ectuality of representation with British India, but here 
also they claim some greater repre.'-cutation than they woukl obta.iu 
On a strict population ratio. The British Indian representaci'res 
on ibo ^ub-( ;-in;i:tcc vciv not, however. tlis])osed to contemplate 
a disiribution as In tween themselves and the States in this Chamber 
on any other basis than that of population. On this basis approx- 
imately 76 per cent, of the seats would be assigned to British 
India and 21 per cent, to the States. But while the latter view must 
be recorded as that of the majority of the sub-Committee. a 
substantial minority would regfu-d so great a disjiarity between tlie 
two clas'-es of unit'' as incousistenr with and inimical to the ideal 
which the Conference has set liefore itsidf. and tlie minority wish 
strongly to urge upon their colleagues the desirability of subordinating 
theory to expedioney in the interests of g(jodwill. Xo Conference 
can ho])e to boar fruit unless p., members approacli tia-'.r T-'sk in a 
spirit of acesimmodntion. and aceommodalion in tins matter is, 
they are coutidonT, imt beyond the reaeli of Indian statesmansb.ip. 

The (jiicstion of the respective powers of the two Cbamhers. which 
has been touched iipoii in para. 26 has also an obvious bearing on 
the matter. 

32. 'Method of ihclivn to J.ou'Cr f'hamhir. — Here a^ain the sub- 
Committee regret that they are unable to record a unanimous view. 
The British Indian rcpresontativi-s almost witiinut exception favour 
direct election by eonstituenci<'s arranged on a plan generally sirniiar 
to that of tliO general eoiistitueucies ” for the existing Legislative 
Assembly. Tlicy maintain "that this metliod of election lias not 
proved in practice im-mivenieiiT or unworkable, that such incon- 
venience as it ha liitli.U’to ivresen i ed will he diminished with the 
iiivi'case ■which tiny cntemiilale in the numlier of seats available 
and tIk' eonsec|iii‘iit .lecrea'C in the size of eoiistituencies, that ten 
years' ('xperience has firmly established it in iiojnilar favour, and Hvat 
resort to any niethod of indirect election would not be accepted by 
Indian public opinion. Oilier membn-s of the snb-Conrmit'''ee are 
unable to contemfilate as a fitting repository of power and responsi- 
bility a Chamber whose members would have so exiguous a link 
b.etween themselves and the nopnlation of the areas they would 
jiniaiort to represent as would be provided by any system of direct 
election. Assuming for the sake of argument that as many as 200 se.al.s 
were available for British Indian representatives, they note that the 
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average size of a constituency would be some 4.U00 square miles, 
and that if due allowance is made for the comparatively small areas 
of the urban constituencies, the genei-al average would oe even 
higher. They note that the Franchise sub-Committee have refrained 
from making any recommendation on the franchise for the Federal 
Legislature : cnusequently they cannot brino' themselves to regard 
as popular representation according to the accepted canons of par- 
liamentary government a system which provides for the " election ” 
of members by an average number of some 3,000 electors scattered 
over an average area of some 4,000 .square miles, and this difficulty 
would not be removed by an increase in the average imniber of 
electors by a lowering of the franchise ; for an increase in the 
number of the voters in such vast constituencies would merely increase 
the difficulties of establishing contact between the candidate and the 
v'cter. But apart from these ])raetical difficulties, some members of 
the sub-Committee feel strongly that, in the geographical eenditions 
of India, any yvstem of direct election would .seriously pre.juclice the 
sucee.ss of Ihe Fed^Tul ideal. In their view it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the tie between the Centre and the units should be as 
closely knit as possible ; and that it should be a tie of natural affinity 
of outlook and interest and capable of counteracting the centrifugal 
tendencies which, hut for such a counterpoise, will be liable to develop 
in the Provinces from the increased autonomy now in pi'ospeet, In 
the opinicn cf those who hold thds ■\'iew the oulv satisfactory basis 
for representation in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature is 
election liy the Legislatures cf the Provinces. This need not involve 
the mere reproduction of the Lower Chamber on a smaller scale, if, 
as is suggested in this Report, special qualifications are prescribed 
for membership of the Senate. But if this plan is not adopted and 
the view prevails that the members of the Assembly should chosen 
to represent the populations of the units rather than their Govern- 
ments or Legislatures._ those members of the sub-Committee who are 
opposed to direct election desire to point out that it is not a necessary 
consequence of a decision in this sense that the pojiulations of the 
areas should elect their repi’esontativos directly. 3'ai-ions devices 
are known to eoustitutior-mnkers as alternatives to direct election 
and they would strongly urge that every possible alternative sbould 
he explored before a final decision is taken 


3.3. L>fp of fhf Lower Chiioiher . — The sub-Committec are of 
opinion that the term of the Lower Chamber should be five vears. 
unless sf.'onei' dissoBpil by the Oovernor-Geiieral. 


34: F-: presentation of speciat interests and of the Crown in Fetl"ral 
Legislature. Two further points remain to lie mentioned in regard 
to the composition of the Federal Legislature. Opinion ^vas 
unanimous in tlie sub-Coramittee that, sub.iect to aiiv report of the 
Minorities sub-Committee. provision should he made for The repre- 
sentation. possibly m both Chambers, and certainly in the Lower 
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Chamber, of certain special interests, namely, the Depressed Classes., 
Indian Christians, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Landlords, Commerce 
(European and Indian) and Labour. Secondly, in their interim 
Report, the sub-Committee expressed the view tliat so long as 
there are any reserved subjects the Crown should be represented in 
both Chambers. "While the snb-Committee unanimously maintain 
that recommendation, further discussion has disclosed a ditferenee 
of view as to the functions of the Crown nominees, and as to their 
numbers. Some members of the sub-Committee consider that their 
attendance should be solely for the purpose of explaining the 
Governor-Ceneral’.s policy on his behalf, and that they should net 
exercise the right to vote in divisions. Other.s are of opinion that 
these persons should be full members of the Legislature. Some 
member.,; of the sub-Committec consider again that the only 
nominees of the Crown should l>e the principal adviser;, of the 
Governor-General in the administration of the reserved subjects, 
while others think that the Governor-General should be empowered 
to nominate a specified number of persons, not exceeding, say, 10, to 
each Chamber. 

35. Means of securing sfahilitij for the Erecnficp . — The relation of 
the two Chambers to one another has been touched on above, but 
a particular aspect of the ’■elation of tlio Chambers to tlie Executive 
was a subject of discn.ssion in the sub-Committee and should l)e 
mentioned here. For the purpose of securing greater stability to 
the Executive the suggestion was made, and found a large measure 
of support, that Ministers should not be compelled to resign save 
in th‘ event of a vote of no confidence passed by a majority of at 
least two-tbirds of the two Chanib'’rs sitting too-ether. f'.Iinisters 
against ovhoni less than two-thirds of tlie votes liave been east on 
a motion of no confidence would not, houever, for that reason alone 
continue to enjoy to any greater extent Ilian before the confidence 
of the Legislature who would he still able in oHier ways to make 
effective their want of confidence. But the sub-Cnmmittee are of 
opinion that some means should be dcvi.sed whereby, in the interests 
of stability, an adverse vote should not on every oceasinn necessarike 
involve the resiguatioii of the iMiuistry. and that the subject should 
be further explored. 

36. Position of States' repre.-,/ ntafives in rctution to matt' rs alfecting 
British India only . — Since tlie functions of the Federal Government 
will extend beyond the range of federal subjects and will embrar-e 
those matters which .are strictly tlie concern of British India .alone, 
it has to be decided whether tlie States’ representatives in the Federal 
Legislature should take an;.- imrt in the debates and decisions on 
this latter class of matters with wiiieli ex liypothesi they will not be 
directly concerned. Ther-’ is much to be said in favour of treatin'* 
all menibers of the Federal Legislature as entitled and emuowered 
to contribute their share towards the decision of all matters within 
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The range of the Legislatiu’e s duties. It would be clearly impossiDle, 
so far as the Executive is concerned (which will, like the Legislature, 
be composed of representatives of both States and British India) to 
differentiate the functions of Ministers in such a way as to confine 
the responsibilities of States’ representatives to Federal niattcis , 
no workable scheme could be devised with this object ivhich would 
not cut at the root of the principle of collective responsibility in 
the Cabinet. For this reason the States desire — with the- general 
assent of the sub-Comniittee — that their representatives in the 
Legislature should play their part equally with their British Indian 
colleagues in expressing the decision of the Legislature on any 
question which involves the existence of the Ministry, e\en if the 
matter which has aiven rise to tlie question of confidence is one 
which primarily affects British India only. At the same time Their 
2^igliness0s ■would prefer tlirii" Uit' representatives should 

take no part in the decision of matters which, being outside the 
range of federal subjects, have no direct interest to the States. It 
would, no doubt, be possible so to arrange business in the Legislature 
that Bills or Budget demands of this character should be dealt with 
either exclusivelv or in the Committee stage by a Committee 
(analogous to the Scottish Committee of the House of Commons ) 
consisting of the British Indiaii representatives alone. Some mem- 
bers of the sub-Committee think, however, that it would he unfor- 
tunate to initiate such a systeni of difTerentinriou, -and that, what- 
ever conventions might be obserT’od. it Avotdd he undesirable in 
terms to deprive the Legislature of the contribution which ,'uiy of its 
members might i)e able to make on any matter witluii the Legisla- 
ture's purview ; and they think that it would be found in practice 
difficult, if not impossible, to cias.sify a g:\'en matter as Iming one 
in which the States have no interest or concern, direct or indirect. 
The sub-Committee recommend, ho^^•c’'■•ol^ that the matter be 
further explored. 

37. Competence of the Fed'i-il Jn /r-'-diifni'e . — "With reference to 
paragraph .1 of this Report, the reports of two sub-Committees are 
appended to this Report in which recommendatioiis Iiave been 
made as to the classification as federal , ceiitral or provincial, of all 
the subjects which, are at pre^^ent within the conipeteuce of the 
Indian Legislature. The .sub-Committee endorse generally these 
recommendations, though they recognise that the further cxx>ert 
examination wliieh the matter will undoubtedly require may show 
1he necessity of some modification and adjustment. It will be 
observed that, apart from the .specific recommendations made with 
regard to the treatment of the several items in the list, there is a 
general recommendation that legislative co-ordination required in 
“re.spect of certain provincial subjects, or aspects of provincial 
subjects, should no longer he secured by the process of submitting 
Provincial Bills on these subjects for Ihe previous sanction of 
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the Governor-General, but lirbtl 3 ’ by seheduliii" certain existing Acts 
(and the same process would, of course, be applied to certain Acts 
of the Federal Legislature in the future) as being incapable of 
amendment in their application to a Province b\’ the Provincial 
Legislature without the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
and, secondh’, bj’ granting concurrent powers of legislation to the 
Federal Legislature on certain aspects of specified provincial 
subjects. It would be necessaiy to include a provision that anj' 
Provincial Act relating to these subjects which is repugnant to a 
Federal Act is, to the extent of the repugnancy, to be void. 

38. Residual powers. — The snb-C'ommittee draw attention to the 
fact that, however earefulh’ the list.s of Federal, Central and Provin- 
cial subjects are drawn up, there is bound to be a residue of subjects 
not included in any of them. Whether these residuary powers of 
legislation are to rest with tlie Federal Government or with the 
Provinces is a matter on which the sub-Gomniittee have come to no 
eonelusion. Its great importance is, however, manifest, and it will 
need most careful consideration at a later stage. 

39. Control hji the Federal CiU'ernntf nt orer Prorinidnl Goeern- 
ments. — This topic leads naturally to the question of the powers of 
control to be exercised bj’ the Federal Executive over the Provincial 
Executive and their nature and extent. It goes without saying that 
within the range of Federal subjects, the Federal Executive must 
have authority to ensure that Federal Acts are duly executed in 
the Provinces : it also goes without saying that within States’ 
territoiw there can he no question of the c.xercise of anv such 
authorit.v. direct or iudirecL outside the strict range of Federal 
subjects. But it seems equally evident that in matters afi'ectiug 
more than one Province of British India, even where they relate to 
subjects classified as Provincial, there must be some authoritj' 
capable ^ of resolving disputes and of co-ordinating ])oliey ‘vhon 
uniformity* of policy* is in tlie interests of India as a whole, and the 
sub-Committee consider that the constitution should recognise this 
aulhority* as vesting in tlie Federal Government and shotdd make 
suitable proyision for its exercise. 


Signed on behalf of the sub-Committee, 


SAXKEY. 


St. James’s Palace, 
Loxdox. 

13th Jannarv, 1931. 


f'Jinlrtnan. 
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APPENDIX I TO SECOND REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE No. I. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CENTRAL AND PRO\MNCIAL SUBJECTS. 


Report of .Joist Committee or Sub-Committees Nos. I akd II. 


The Joint Committee”' of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee and the Prorincial 
Constitutional suh-Committee was appointed to consider in detail the lists of subjects 
euculated as R. T. C. fF. (S)] 3, Categories A, B, C and D only, and to suggest a pro- 
visional classification into three categories; — 

(a) exclusively Central ; 

(b) exclusively Provincial ; 

(c) subjects in which the Centre and the Provinces are both interested and which 

might therefore be subject to central co-ordination, and to make any 
suggestions that they think fit as to the method to be adopted for securing 
this co-ordination. 

e have considered the various subjects and make the recommendations shown in 
the iight-hand column of the attached Tabular Statement. The enumeration is that of 
the present list of Central and Provincial subjects. Devolution Rules, Schedule I. 

(Signed) Zeteand, 
Chairman. 

6th January, 1931. 


Proposed Clarification of the Indian Central Subjects as detailed in Devolution Rulesi 

Schedule 1, Part I. 

(Enumeration is that of the present list of the Indian Central Subjects.) 

A : Those which are proposed to be wholly or partly federalised. 

B : Those no portion of which is proposed to be federalised. 


A : Central subjects which are proposed to be wholly or partly federalised. 


The description of subjects 
in the Devolution Rules. 


5. Communications to the 
extent described under the 
following heads, namely : 
|c/) RailM'ays and extra 
municipal tramway.s 
in .so far as they arc 
not classified as pro- 
vincial s ibjects. 


The recommendations of 
the Federal Structure 
sub-Committee regard- 
ing the extent to which 
they should he federalised. 


The recommendation of 
the .Joint Committee 
of sub-Committees Nos. 
I and II regarding the 
classification of the resi- 
due into three Categories.- 

(а) Exclusively Central. 

(б) Exclusively Pro- 
vincial. 

(e) In winch both the 
Centre and the Pro- 
vinces are interested 
an^l which might be 
subject to central 
co-ordination. 


Railways (including rail- 
ways to be constructed or 
accjuired in future). 

Federal for policy and 
legislation. .Administra- 
tion to be Federal to the 
extent of powers now ex- 
ercised by the Railway 
Board. 


Present position should be 
maintained. 


* For membership, see list at end of tabular statement. 
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5 — contd. 

(6) Aircraft and all 
matters connected 
therewith. 

(c) Inland waterways to 
an extent to be de- 
clared by rule mr.de by 
G. G. in C. or by or 
under legislation by 
the Indian Legislature. 

6. Shipping and naviga- 

tion (including ship- 
ping and navigation 
of inland waterways) 
in so far as declared 
to be a central subject 
under entry .5 (c)l. 

7. Lighthouses (including 

their approaches), 

beacons, lightships 
and buoys. 

8. Port Quarantine and 

Marine Ho.spitals. 


9. Ports declared to be 
major ports by rule 
made by the G. G. in 
C. or by or under legis- 
lation by the Imlian 
Legislature. 


10. Posts, telegraph.s, tele- 
phones including 

wirele.ss installations. 


11. Customs 


Federal 


Federal for policy and 
legislation in respect of 
inland waterways affect- 
ing more than one unit. 


Federal for policy and 
legislation. 


Federal 


Federal as far a.s inter- 
national requirements 
are concerned. 


Such ports to be Federal 
as are declared to he 
major ports by rule made 
by Federal Government 
or by or under legislation 
by tile Federal Legislature 
subject in the case of 
Indian States to such ex- 
tent a.s authority may be 
delegated by the States 
under a coiiveiU'ori. 

Posts, tch'graphs, tninJ: 
telephonc.s and wireless 
installations to be 
Federal: but with Mich 
qualifications as may be 
necessary for the pur- 
poses of adjustment tvith 
the States in matters of 
detail. 


ilarhime Cuiloitu : Federal 
subject to special adjust- 
ment with maritime 
States having regard to 
their treaties, engage- 
ments and agreements. 

Customs tyu external Fron- 
tier of Federal Indi'i : Fe- 
deral on the lines of mari- 
time emstoms .subject to 
the special case of Kashmir. 


The Committee is informed 
that as the administra- 
tion is provincial there is 
no residue left for classi- 
fication. But for steam- 
.-hips see list C, item 31. 

The present position should 
be maint.ained. 


There are no marine hos- 
pitals. The only residue 
is inter-provineial ship- 
ping which should be a 
central subject. 

There is no part of the 
central subject left which 
is not federalised. 


The Committee thinks 
that for technical reasons 
the local telephones in 
IJritieli India cannot be 
made s. provincial sub- 
ject. .''ir B. X. Mitra 
.suggests that the entry 
in the -econd column 
should he amended as 
follow - : — 

Posts. telegraphs, 
telephones— p x c e p t- 
ing local [i.e., non- 
trunk) telephones in 
Indian .States and 
w ireless installa- 

tion 
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3.1, Customs — contd. 
Income Tax . . 


Salt 

Other sources of all- 
India Revenue. 


i2. Currency and Coinage . . 


13. Public debt of India 


14. Savings Bank's 


16. Tbe Indian Audit 
Department. 


17. Commerce (iij'ludiiig 
banking ami insur- 
ance). 

18. Tradin'.' Companies and 
other associations. 

20. Development of indu-s- 
tries, in ea‘5es where 
such de\ei<jpmeut by 
central authority is 
declared by onler of 
the G<i\ ernor General 
in Council mack* after 
eonsukatioii with the 
local Dovernment or 
local Government.^ 
concerned expedient 
in the public interests. 

21. Control of cultivation 

and manufacture of 
opium. .Sale of opium 
for export. 


Federal 


Federal, subject to adjust- 
ment with the States 
concerned of such rights 
as are not already con- 
ceded by them. 

Public debt of Federal 
India ( power to raise 
Federal Loans) should 
be Federal. 


Federal for policy and 
legislation regarding Po-^t 
Offioe vSavines Banks. 


Federal audit to be Fe- 
deral. 


Federal for policy and 

iegbialion. 

Do. 

Developiuenl of Iiidu>Lries> 
to be a Federal subject 
in case-- where such 

deveh>pment by Federal 
Authority Is declared by 
order of the Federal 
Government made after 

iiegotidtion with and 

consent of the federat- 
in'.: unit>. 


Federal tor poliev and 
legGlation. 


Should he Central as at 
present. Whether any 
surcharge should be im- 
posed by the Provinces 
and whether any portion 
of the revenue should go 
to the Provinces are 
matters beyond the terms 
of reference to the 
Committee. 

As regards these (including 
excise on motor spirit 
and kerosine) the posi- 
tion should remain as at 
present. 


The public debt of India 
on the date of the 
inauguration of the 
Federal constitution 

should be a central sub- 
ject. 

f:?ince it was not clear to 
what Savings Banka, 
other than Post Office 
>SavingS' Banks, this entry 
may refer, we have no 
recommendation to make. 

Provimial accounts should 
be a provincial subject. 
As regards audit the 
general sense of the Com- 
mittee was that it should 
be a central subject but a 
sub^ranrial minority 

tbou:;ht that the audit 
of provincial accounts 
''bouid be a provincial 
subje< t. 

Should be Central to the 
extent to -aliicli it is at 
preM'nt. 

Do. 

Deselopmciit of industries 
•:bould remain Provincial 
to the extent to \vhichit 
is not federali-'ed. 


The position should be 
maintained as at pre-jent. 
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22. Stores and ^stationery 

both imported and 
indigenous required 
for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum 

and explosives. 

24. Geological Sm\cy of 

India . 

26. Botanical Suivcv of 

India. 

27. Inventions and designs 

28. Copyright 

29. Emigration from and 

immigration into 
Britisli India . 
Inter-provincial migra- 
tion. 


31. Central police oiganisa- 

tion, 

32. Control of arms and 

ammunition. 


33. Central agencies and 
institutions for re- 
search (including 
observatories) and 
for professional ui 
technical training or 
promotion of special 
.studies. 

3o. Survey of India 

38. Meteorology . . 

39. Cen.siis 


Statistics 

40. All-India Servh ■cs 


44, Immoveable piupeny 

in possesvion of ihc 
Governor (Tcncrai in 
Council. 

45, The Publh- Servh-e.s 

Commis'ii(.n.- 


Stores and stationery both 
imported and indigenous 
required for Federal 
D e p a r t m e n t s to be 
lederai. 

Federal for jiolicv and 
legislathm. 

-Federal 

Federal 

Federal lor poiic\ and 
legislation. 

Do. 

K m i £r r a t ion from and 
immigration into hi'U'f 
— Federal. 


Fedei*<d police oruani''ation 
to be Federal. 

Traffic in arms ami 
a m munition to he 
Federal for policy and 
It'gi'laiion. 


Federal us legaids fuUtff 
agencies and in-stitutions. 


Federal 

Do. 

Federal for policy and 
jeiri.slation — the States 
reserving ailministration. 

All-India Statistics — 

Fedeial. 

Federal 'Services should be 
Fe<lcra]. 


Iiiiniuveabie property ac- 
(juired and mamtaine<l 
at the cost of Federal 
Government '•hould be 
Federal - 

Fe<leral for the puipo-'C 
of Fcideial >er\ i. 


As legards non-Federal 
Central Departments the 
subject should be under 
the control of the Centre. 

The po.sition should be 
maintained a.s at pre->ent. 


The pn-iTioii '•lioidd be 
maintairicd as at present. 
D... 


I'lie Conimitrec sumicsts 
that ihe qia-tion of 
makiin: migration be- 

tween Fedcial units a 
Fedei-ai subjcit should 
be cou&i'lcH d. 

Central tn the <-\Tf.nT it is? 
at pie^ent. 

I'he ]msitinn as ifgaids 
fontioi of arms and 
aminniution .is apart 

from tiatht m them 

sho':i<l be in.iintaincMl as 
at present. The pro- 

vim ini (*ovr‘innients 

sjiould. }io\\ever. have 

pon-T to ui'ant < \emp- 
tions ftoni the require- 
ments of the Anns Act 
in rcsperi uf ])ro\incial 
areas. 

A s r c u a 1 (1 s c x i .s t i ng" 
ageneies and institutions 
the suhjcM t sho’iid con- 
tinue to he I'enrral ae- 
.at }>resent — it it is not 
federali.sni. 


Central to tlie extent it 
is at pi esf-nr. 


Ccntr.tl Seivins should 
he a tcntral subject. 
As le'iMrds All-India 
seivhes. tile question is 
for the consideration of 
the ■■ S*Tvirf's ■■ sub- 
ComuuUcc. 

Immoveable pruyK-rty ac- 
quirefl and maintained 
at tlie '-ost of Central 
Government shrmid be 
Centi*al. 

The Fuhlh Sen ices Com- 
ini.-5sion for the Central 

Services- >houhi he ^ 
central subjoet. 
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B : Central subjects, no portion ot wh icb is proposed to be federalised. 


The description of the subjects in 
the DeTolution Rii es. 


The recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Committeea 
Nos. I and II regarding their 
classification into three cate- 
gories : 

(а) Exclusively Central. 

(б) Exclusivelj' Provincial. 

(e) In which both the Centre and 
the Provinces are interested 
and which might be subject to 
central legislation. 


16. Civil Law including laws re- 
garding statu.s. i^ropert}', civil 
rights and liab ities and civil 
procedure. 

19. Control of production, supply 
and distribution of any articles 
in respect of which control by 
a central authority is declared 
by rule made by the Governor- 
General in Council or by or 
under legislation by the Indian 
Legislature to be essential in 
the public interset save to the 
extent to which in such rule or 
legislation such control is 
directed to be exercised' by a 
local Gov'ernment. 

25. Control of Mineral Develop- 
ment in so far as such control is 
reserved to the G.ovgrnor- 
General in Council under rule.s 
made or sanctioned by the 
■Secretary of ^tate. ami regula- 
tion of mines. 

30. Criminal Law including Crimi- 
nal Procedure. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration — 
including European Cemeteries. 

36. Survey of India . . 

37. Zoological survey 


This cjuestion has been considered 
by a special Legal Committee and 
we therefore refrain from deal- 
ing with it. See Appendix II. 

The majority of the Committee 
considered that the Central 
Government should not retain 
the power which this entry gives. 


The control of mineral develop- 
ment should be entirely a pro- 
vincial subject but the regulation 
of mines should remain a central 
subject to the extent it is at 
present. 

■See No. 16 above. 

This should he a central rather 
than a provincial subject. It is, 
however, to be considered whether 
it should not be a Crown subject. 

The present position should be 
maintained. 

D-) 
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42. Territorial changes — other than 

inter-provincial and declara- 
tion of laws in connection 

therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial titles, 
orders, precedence and civil 
uniform. 


The Committee understands that 
this has already been decided to 
be a matter to be dealt with under 
amendments of the constitution. 

The Committee understands that 
this has already been decided to 
be a matter more properly fall- 
ing under the authority of the 
Crown. 


The Joint Committee considers that a new entry should be made makint; .Services 
in the centrally-administered areas and expenditure incurred therein a centra! 
subject. 


Proposed Clussificati-on of those of the Provincial subjects in respect of irhich some 
control is exercised by the Centre. 

Devolution Rules. , Schedule I. Pari II. 

(Enumeration is that of the present list of the Provincial 'ubject.s.,i 
0 : Provincial .subjects which are subject to legislation by the IndMii Legislature. 
D: Provincial subjects spe.ciaUy excepted and those in respect of wlxicli extra 
provincial control is exercised. 


C : Provincial subjects subject to legislation by the inlian Legislature. 


Description of subject in the Devolution 
Rules. 


Local Self Oovemment. 

1. As regards : 

(a) the power of local authorities 
to borrow otherwise than 
from the Provincial Government ; 

(5) the levying by such autho- 
rities of taxation not in- 
cluded in Schedule II of the 
Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

3. Public Health Sanitation and Vital 
Statistics. 

As regards infectious and con- 
tagious diseases to such extent 
as may be declared by any Act 
of the Indian Legislature. 


The recommendation of the -loin^ 
Committee of -uib-Committee- 
Nos. I and II reirarding their 
elas.sification into three cate- 
gories : 

(a) Exclu.sively Central. 

(b) Exclirsively Provincial. 

(c) In which botli the Centre and 
the Provinces ar-‘ interested 
and which might be subject to 
central co-ordination. 


As regards, these two matters the 
Committee thinks th-it the word?! 
“ subject to the previous sanction 
of a central authority to the 
extent to which such sanction 
of the Governor-( General is now 
required ” should be .substituted 
for the words “■ subject to legisla- 
tion by the Indian Lemskture.” 


In respect of the .■jpecific matter of 
infectious and contagious diseases 
in the sphere of public health, which 
is now subject to legislation by the 
Indian Legislature, the majority of 
the Committee are in favour of co- 
ordination as against legislative 
cont:ol by the Centre. 
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6. Education. 

As regards tlie definition of the juris- 
diction of anr' University outside 
the Province in ■nhich it is 
situated. 

6. Public TT’orA's — lifjbt and feeder 
Baihcaye and extra immicipal 
traniu-ays in so far as prorisiom 
for their instruction and manage- 
ment is made by provincial legisla- 
tion. 

As regards any such raihvats or 
tramways which are in jdu’sical 
connection vith a main line or 
are built on the same gauge as 
an adjacent main line. 

7. Water-supplies, irrigation and 
canals, drainage and emlmnl:- 
nient. nater storage and iraier 
poicer. 

As regards matters of inter-pro- 
vincial concern or affecting the 
relation of a Prorince ndh any 
other territory. 

10. Agriculture. 

In respect of destructive insects 
and pests and plant diseases to 
such extent as may he declared 
by any Act of the Indian 
Legislature. 

11. Civil Veterinary Department. 

In respect ol animal diseases to 
such extent as may be declared 
by any Act of the Indian 
Legislature. 

14. Forests. 

As regards disforestation of reserved 
forests. 

15. Lan d Acqtiisitioii. 


17. Administration of Justice. 

As regards High Courts, Chief 
Courts. Courts of Judicial Com- 
missioner and any courts of crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. 

19. Administrators — General and Official 
Trustees. 

20. — (0) Aon -J udicial Stain ps. 

(6) J udicial Stamps. 

As regards amounts of court 
fees levied in relation to suit.s 
and proceedings in the High 
Courts under their orisinal 
jurisdiction. 


We suggest that the fuU Committee 
should consider whether this should 
not be a Federal subject. 


The present position should be main- 
tained. 


Do. 


As in Xo. 3 above. 


Do. 


The Committee thinks that disforesta- 
tion of reserved forests should be 
exclusively' Provincial. 

Legislation should he exclusively Pro- 
vincial ; but the right of the 
Central Government to acquire 
land for its own purposes should 
be fully safeguarded. 

The present position should be main- 
tained. 


The subject should in future be 
Provincial. 

In both cases the present position 
should be maintained. 
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21. Registration of deeds and docu- 
ments. 

22, Registration of births, deaths 
and marriages. 

As regards such classes as the 
Indian Legislature may deter- 
mine. 


38. European Vagrancy 

39. Prison and Prisoners (except per- 
sons detained under — 

The Bengal State Prisoners Regula- 
tion, 1818. 

The Madras State Prisoners Regula- 
tion, 1819. 

The Bombav Regulation XXV of 
1827), 

and Reformatories. 

L158RO 


In both cases the present position 
should be maintained. 

This should be subject to legisla- 
tion by the Indian Legislature — 

[а) for marriages in the case of 
such classes as the Indian Legis- 
lature may determine. 

(б) for births and deaths in the 
ease of Europeans and foreign- 
ers. 

As regards (a), (i), (c), (d) and (g), 
there should be a concurrent power 
of legislation vested in the Pro- 
vinces and in the Centre. The 
previous sanction of the Governor- 
General should not be required 
' * in the case of provincial legislation. 


The present position should be main- 
tained. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

The subject should be exclusively 
Provincial. 

The present position should be main- 
tained. 

The subject should be exclusively Pro- 
vincial (but with continuance of 
central legislation as reaards State 
prisoners). 


dS 


26. Industrial matters. 

As regards — 

(а) Factories. 

(б) Settlement of labour dis- 
putes. 

(c) Electricity. 

(d) Boilers. 

(g) Welfare of labour, including 
provident funds, industrial 
insurance (general, health and 
accident) and housing. 

28. Adulteration of Food Stuffs and 
other articles. 

As regards import and export trade 
only. 

29. Weights and measures. 

As regards Standards 

31. Inland Waterways including ship- 
ping and navigation thereon. 

As regards inland steam vessels 
only. 

33. Miscellaneous matters. 

(d) Control of poisons 

(e) Control of Motor vehicles 

As regards licences valid through- 
out British India. ^ 

(/) Control of dramatic performances 
and cinematographs. 

As regards sanction of films for ex- 
hibition. 

34. Control of newspapers, hooks and 
printing presses. 

37. Criminal Tribes. . 
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45. Regulation of medical and other 
professional qualifications and 
standards. 


47. Ocmtrol of Services. 

As regards public services within the 
Province other than AU-India Ser- 
vices. 


The present position should be main- 
tained. The question of making 
this subject Federal should be 
considered. 


The Committee refrains from making 
any recommendation as the matter 
falls within the purview of the 
“ Services ’ ’ sub-Committee. 


The Joint Committee recommends generally with regard to the existing legis- 
lation on the above subjects that statutory provision should be made similar to that 
suggested by the Legal sub-Committee on Civil and Criminal law and procedure, 
under which certain specified Acts should not be repealed or altered by Pro- 
vincial Legislatures without the previous sanction of the Governor-General. The 
Committee assumes that where the CSntre and Provinces have concurrent legis- 
lative powers, the Central Law would prevail in ease of conflict. 


D : Provincial subjects specially excepted and those in respect of which extra-provincial 

control is exercised. 


The description of the subject in the 
Devolution Rules. 


The recommendation of the Joint 
Committee of sub-Committees Nos. 
I and II regarding their classifica- 
tion into three categories : 

(а) Exclusively Central. 

(б) Exclusively Provincial. 

(c) In which both the Centre and 

Provinces are interested and 
which might be subject to central 
co-ordination. 


5. Education. | 

The following two are not provincial 
subjects : 

(1) The Benares Hindu Liniversi- 
ty. The Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity and such other Universities 
as may be declared by the Govern- 
or General in Council to be 
central subjects. 

(2) Chiefs’ colleges and any in- 
stitution maintained by the 
Governor-General in Council 
for the benefit of the members 
of His Majesty’s Forces and of 
other public servants or of the 
children of such members or 
servants. 


Tha Benares and Aligarh Universi- 
ties should be central subjects, to- 
gether with such Universities consti- 
tuted after the inauguration of the 
new constitution as may be declared 
by the Central authority to be 
central subjects. 

The question of making chiefs' col- 
leges and institutions for the 
benefit of members of His Majesty's 
Forces or their children Federal 
subjects should be considered ; 
otherwise Central. 
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6. P-ublic Works. 

Ancient monuments as defined in 
Section 2 (1) of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, 
1904, which are for the time 
being declared to be protected 
monuments under Section 3 (1) 
of that Act, are central 
subjects. 

8. Colonisation and disposal of 
Grown Lands not in possession 
of the Covemor-Cenereji in Council. 

The control is exercised by the 
Secretary of State in Council 
under Section 30 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 

16. Excise. 

Control of cultivation, manufac- 
ture and sale for export of 
opium are central subjects. 

24. Development of mineral re- 
sources which are Oovemment 
property. 

This power is subject to rules 
made or sanctioned by the 
Secretaiy of State. 

24a. Control of production supply 
and distribution of any articles. 

The extent to which such control 
is directed to be exercised by 
a local Government is laid 
down by 

(а) a rule made by the 
Governor-General in Council, 

(б) or under legislation by the 
Indian Legislature. 

27. Stores and Stationery. 

In the case of imported 
stationery the control is sub- 
ject to such rules as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of 
State in Council. 

30. Ports. 

Such ports as may be declared - by 
the Governor-General in Council 
to be major p:rts by a rule 
made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under 
Indian legislation are not pro- 
vincial but central subjects. 

31. Inland Waterways. 

The Governor-General in Council 
may declare some to be central 
subjects. 


The position should be maintained as 
at present. 


The Joint Committee considers this 
subject to be beyond its terms of 
reference. 


The present position should be 
maintained. 


The regulation of development 
should rest with the Government 
— Central and Provincial — under 
whose authority the resources are 
developed. 

See item No. 19 in the list B above. 


The Joint Committee sees no neces- 
sity for regulation by a superior 
authority of imports of stationery 
by provincial Governments. 

See item No. 9 in the list A above. 


See item No. 5 (6) in the list A above. 
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32. Police, including Railway 

Police. 

Tw the case of the Railway Police 
this control is ubjfct to such 
conditions as regards limits of 
jurisdiction and Railway c< n- 
tribution to cost of mainten- 
ance as the Governor-General 
in Council may determine. 

39. Prisons and Prisoners. 

Prisoners detained under the Bengal 
State Prisoners Regulation, 
1818, the Madras State Pri- 
soners Regulation, 1819, the 
Bombay Regulation XXV of 
1827, are central subjects. 

42. Libraries and Museums. 

The Imperial Library, the Indian 
Museum, the Imperial War 
Museum and the Victoria Memo- 
rial, Calcutta, are central sub- 
jects. 

49. Borrowing money o^i the sole credit 
of the Province. 

This power is subject to the provi- 
sions of the local Government 
Borrowing Rules. 


The present podtion should be main- 
tained. 


See item Xo. 39 in the list C above. 


The present position should be main- 
tained. The question of making 
these institutions Federal should be 
considered. 


The present position should be main- 
tained. 


N.B. — The Joint Committee consisted of the following members : — Lord 
Zetland, Mr. Sastri, Sir B. N. Mitra, Mr. Mudahyar, Sir M. Shafi, Sir 
8. Ahmed, Sardar Ujjal Singh, Mr. Gavin Jones, Dr. Amhedkar,|Nawab Sir Ahmad 
Said Khan, Mr. Joshi, Raja Narendra Nath, Sir A. P. Patro, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 
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APPENDIX II TO SECOND REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE. 

No. I. 

Civil Law and Ckiminal Law and Pkocedube. 

Report op the Legal sub-Committee op sub-Committee No. I. 

The Legal sub-Committee have considered the possibility of 
giving Provincial legislatures a plenary power of legislation over 
the whole field of civil and criminal law and giving the Central 
legislature pover to legislate on those matters only which' are 
necessarily the concern of the Central authority. They find, 
however, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to specify or 
even to indicate in general terms all the matters which' should be 
reserved for the Central legislature, and that, therefore, it 
will be neces-ary to give the Ceiurs-.i legislature a wide power of 
legislation. Tlie Committee think ii-,.- that it is necP.S'ary in 

the interest no les.s of the Provinces tIlui of British India as a 

whole that the uniformity in civil and criminal law which now 

exists should bt- maintained. At the -erne time they think that 

thte Provincial legislatures shoidd have a wide power of legislation 
as regards civil and criminal law for provincial purposes. The 
sub-Committee think that the ob.ieets in view can best be secured 
by giving the Central legislature a plenarv power of legislation on 
all matters of civil and criminal law and "iving Provincial legis- 
latures a concurrent power of legislation except as regards those 
matters which are necessarily the concern of the Central authority, 
e.g., laws relating to international obligations, laws for territories 
not -subject to any Provincial legislature and laws affecting any 
power expressly reserved to th'e Central authority by any law for 
the time being in force. 

To preserve the uniformity whieb at present exists the present 
arrangement should be maintained under which certain important 
Acts cannot be repealed or altered without the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General. Tb'e Acts are specified in rules made 
under section ^Oa 131 ( Ji ) of the Government of India Act but the 
list recpiires certain alterations and additions. 

On all other matter.s -o far as the leTislative power of a Pro- 
vincial legislature is concurrent with that of the Central legislature 
it should be capable of being exercised without any previous sanc- 
tion but it should be declared to be subject to legislation by the 
Central legislature so that in case of a conflict between Central and 
ProAuncial legislation the former would prevail. The sub-Com- 
mittee think "that if this plan were adopted Provincial legislature 
would have in the field of civil and criminal law a power of legis- 
lation which would be sufficient for their needs. To give effect to 
this plan items 16 and 30. in the Central list should remain as they 
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are, a complementary entry should be made in the Provincial list 
and provision should be made somewhere in the Act on the lines 
of section 80a (3) (h) to secure the uniformity desired. 

This uniformity should extend to such matters as those covered 
by the Acts referred to in the rules made under section 80a (3) ih)- 
The list of the Acts contained in the rules will require further 
examination and must in any ease be brought up to date. 

31st December, 1930. 

N.B. — Thb sub-Committee consisted of the following mem- 
bers : — Sir Muhammad Shafi, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, Mr. Jayakar, and Mr. Jinnah, with the assist- 
ance of Sir Edward Chamier and Sir Maurice Gwyer. 
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Sub-Committee No. II (Provincial Constitution). 

Report presented Third Meeting op the Committee op the 
WHOLE Conference, held on 16th December, 1930. 

1. Tile following report, subject to adjustment to the complete 
constitution, is submitted by sub-Committee No. II. 

2. Thte sub-Committee was appointed to consider two heads of the 
Lora Chancellor’s list, namely 

(a) the powers of the provincial legislatures. 

(&) The constitution, character, powers, and responsibilities 
of the provincial executives. 

3. The sub-Committee met on the 4th, .5th, 8th, 9thi and 15th 
December. The proceedings on the first and second days com- 
prised a general discussion of the problem. On the succeeding 
dajs particular issues were .separately considered and examined. 
The Chairman ruled that the size, lifetime, number of chambers 
of the provincial legislatures, and the question of the official bloc 
might also be discussed as germane to the sub-Committee ’s Terms 
of Reference. 

4. The Abolition of Dyarchy. — The sub-Committee is agreed 
that in thte Governor’s provinces the existing system of dyarchy 
should be abolished and that all provincial subjects, including the 
portfolio of law and order, should be administered in responsibility 
to the provincial legislatures. (See note at end.) 

5. The Composition of the Provincial Executives.— {a) Joint 
Responsibility. — The sub-Committee recommends that thfere should 

i? T that the individual Ministers composing 

the executive should be jointly responsible to the legislature. 

(Raja Narendra Nath awaits the report of the Minorities 
sub-Committee before agreeing finally to joint responsibility.) 

(b) The appointment of Ministers. — Thte responsibility for 
appointing Minister.s will rest with the Governor. The .sub-Com- 
mittee is of opinion that in the discharge of that function the 
Governor .should ordinarily summon the member possessing the 
largest following in the legislature, and invite him to select the 
Ministers and submit their names for approval. The Ministers 
should ordinarily be drawn from among the elected members of 
the promneial legislature. In the event of the appointment of a 
non-elected non-official, such person should be required by statute 
to secure election to the legislature (and if the legislature be 
bicameral, to either chamber) within a prescribed period not 
exceeding six months, but subject to this limit he may be 
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nominated by the Governor to be a member of the legislature. The 
sub-Committee is of opinion that there should be no discretion to 
permit the appointment of an official to the Cabinet. 

{The Marquess of Zetland and Sir Robert Hamilton dissent 
from the last two sentences.) 

(c) Group or communal representation in the Cabinet. — The sub- 
Coiiiinittee considers it a matter of practical importance to the 
success of the netv eoiistitntions that imj)Ortant minority interests 
should be adequately recognised in the formation of the provincial 
executives. An cbligation to endeavour to secure such representa- 
tion should be expressed in the Instrument of Instructijiis to thte 
Governor. 

(Mr. Chintamani disscnfs from the last sentence.) 

6. Powers of the Governor. — (a) In regard to legislature . — 
(1) The Governor .shall have power to dissolve the legislature ; he 
may a.ssent or withlmld assent to legislation : he may return a bill 
for reconsideration by the legislature, or reserve it for the con- 
sideration of the Governor-General. 

(2) It shall not be lawful without th'e previous sanction of the 
Governor to introduce any legislation. 

fi) affecting the religion or x’eligious rites of any cla-sg or 
community in the Province ; 

(ii) regulating any sub.ject rleclared under the constitution 
to be a federal or central subject ; 

(ilil any measure repealing or affecting any Act of the 
federal or central legislature or Ordinance made by the 
Governor-General. 

(b) Conduct of buGncss. — d) The Governor shall, with the 
knowledge of his Ministers, be placed in possession of such infor- 
mation as may be needed by bin for the discharge of duties im- 
posed upon him by the constitution. 

(2) In the opinion of the sub-Coinmittee, the Chief Minister 
should preside over meetings of the Cabinet : but on any special 
occasion, the Governor may preside. 

(c) Relations of the ' Governor to his Ministers. — dl The 
Ministers shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor. 

(2) Sub-section 3 of section •'12 of the Government of India Act, 
which confers a general power on the Governor to refuse to he 
guided by the advice of his Ministers when he sees sufficient cause 
to dissent from their opinion shall no longer operate. The 
Goveruor’s power to direct that action should he taken otherwise 
than in accordance with the advice of the Ministers, shall be 
restricted to the discharge of the specified duties imposed on him 
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by the constitution. These duties shall include the protection of 
minorities and the safeguarding of the safety and tranquillity of the 
Province. 

(d) Special and Emergencij powers. — There shall be vested in 
the Governor (1) suitable powers in regard to legislation and 
tinauce necessary for the discharge of the specified duties imposed 
upon him by the eon-titulion and (2) suitable emergency powers 
to carry on the administration in the event of a breakdown of 
government or tlie constitution. The power.s under (2'! shall not 
remain in operation for more chan six months without the approval 
of Parliament expressed by a resolution of both Houses. 

The sub-Committe-'" sugge-st.' a rider rhat in their opinion it is 
desirable that the present rigid comention in Provinces nthiu- than 
the Presidencie.s of j.ppointir r Governor - drawn from the Indian 
Civil Service should be relaxed. (Tii'er>^ was some su]3,)ort for the 
substitution of the word “ diseoutimied for the word ‘‘ relaxed.”) 

{Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Messrs. 
Eamachandra Sao, Barooah. Ciiiniamani, Joshi, Paid and 
Ambedl-'i)' dis-.-vn^' from the snb-Comm'diet’s conclusions on 
ibc puu'‘-'rs of fhc Gore' nor.) 

The Coniposni''): of the Provincial Legislaiui e^. — (a) Their 
si^e. — The sub-Committee anticipates that, to meet the conditions 
of the new constitutions and elcetorates, the protfincial legislatures 
will reqtiire to be enlarged on the basi.s of ascertained needs, regard 
being had to the numbers and character of the constituencies. 

('b') Their lifeGjue. — In the opinion of the sub-Committee the 
normal lifetime of the provincial legislatures should not exceed five 
years. 

(c) The official bloc. — ^^.Vith the possible exception of a strictly 
limited proportion of non-officials who may in some Provinces 
require to be nominated by the Governor to secure the representa- 
tion of groups unable to return their own members thr-vagh the 
polls, the new provincial legislatures should consi.st wholly of elected 
members, and the official bloc should disappear. 

Id) Si i:ond Chambers . — The existing provincial legislatures are 
unicameral. The sub-Committee recognises that conditions in 
some Provinces may make it desirable that the pro-sdncial legis- 
latures should be bicameral : but the decision to incorporate a 
second chamber in tli'e new con-titution of any Province other than 
Bengal, the Hnited Provinces and Bihar and Orissa where opinion 
in favour of a second chamber has already been expressed shbuld 
not he taken until opinion in the Province definii-ely favours this 
course. 

[The reference to the Provinces of Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Bihar and Orissa wa.s inserted at the wish of a 
ma.ioriH of the snh-Committee.] 
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Note. 

(1) The question of the administration of the police was raised 
by Lord Zetland under para. 4, and it was decided that this 
shbuld be left for the report of the Services sub-Committee when 
set up. 

(2) The suh-Conimittee did not consider the constitution of the 
North West Frontier Province since it was understood that a 
special sub-Committee would be set up to deal with this subject. 


(Sd.) Arthur Henderson, 

Chairman. 


Secretariat-General, 

St. James’s Palace, London. 
15th December, 1930. 


The following Delegates were members of thte sub-Committee ; — 

COMPOSITION. 


Mr. A. Henderson (Chairman^. 
Lord Zetland. 

Sir Eobert Hamilton. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Xawanagar. 
Sir Prabha.shankar Pattani. 

Rao Bahadur Krishnama Chari. 

Sir Ghulam Hus.sain HidayatullaW. 
Mr. Jadhav. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto. 

Sir Provash' Chunder Mitter. 

Mr. Pazl-ul-Huq. 

Raja of Parlakimedi. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

Nawab Sir Ahmad Said Khan. 

Mr. Chintamani. 

Mr. Tambe. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 

Raja Narenclra Nath. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh. 

Mah'araja of Darbhanga. 

Mr. Barooah. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 

Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Joshi. 

Dr. Ambedkar. 


Holding a watching 
brief. 
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Sub-Committee No. m (Minorities). 

Report presented at Meetings of the Committee op the whole 
Conference, held on 36th and 19th January, 1931. 

{With an amendment passed by the Committee of the whole Conference 
on 19th January, 1931.) 

1. The snb-Commitiee was set up to consider the claims of 
minorities, other than those incidental to the subjects referred to 
other Committees, and was composed of the following members ; — 
Prime Minister (Chairman). 

Sir W. A. Jowitt. 

Lord Peel. 

Major Stanley. 

Lord Reading. 

Mr. Foot. 

H. H. The Aga Khan. 

Maulana Muhammad Ali. 

Dr. Ambedkar. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto (after the death of Maulana 
Sir Hubert Carr. Muhammad Ali). 

Mr. Chlmamani. 

Nawab of Chhitari. 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Hu([. 

Mr. Ghuznavi. 

Lieut.-Col. Gidney. 

K. B. Hafiz Hidayat Husain. 

Mr. JosM. 

Sir P. C. Mitter. 

Dr. Moonje. 

Raja Narendra Nath. 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao. 

Mr. SMva Rao. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed. 

Sir M. Shafi. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh. 

Mr. Sastri. 

Sir C. Setalvad. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

Rao Bahadur Srinivasan. 

Mrs. Subbarayan. 

Sardar Hjial Simrh. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 

Captain Raja Sher Muhammad Khan and Nawab Sir Abdul 
Qaiyum (after the departure of Sir Sultan Ahmed and 
the Nawab of Chhitaril. 
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2. The sub-Committee felt that the first task to which it should 
address itself was to have an authoritative statement of claims 
put in by the representatives of each community with proposals as 
to how their interests should be safeguarded. Opinion was 
unanimous that, in order to secure the co-operation of all com- 
munities, which is ?.s.>ential to the successful working of responsible 
government in India, it was necessary that the new constitution 
should contain provisions designed to assure coiiuiiunities that their 
interests would not be prejudiced ; and that it was particularly 
desiraole that some agreement should be come to between the major 
communities in order to facilitate thte eoiisid&ration of the whole 
question. Although this was very nearly accomplished, it has not 
yet succeeded, tut the negotiations are to be continued both here 
and in India. 

3. One of the chief proposals broitght before the sub-Committee 
was the inclusion in the constitution of a declaration of funda- 
mental rights safeguarding the cultural and religions life of the 
various eommnnities ami securing to every individual, without 
discrimination as to race, caste, creed or sex, the free exercise of 
economic, social and civil rights. (Mr. Josh'i objected to the 
omi'-sion of reference to the economic rights of the various com- 
mu’iitie.s. Dr. Ambedkar called attention to the necessity of 
including in the constitution sanctions for the enforcement of the 
fundamental rights, iueluding a right rf redress wlien they are 
violated.) 

4. The possibility was expressed that under certain conditions 
the election of the Legislatures might be from a general register, 
but no agreement was come to regarding these conditions. 

Whilst it was generally admitted that a .system of joint free 
electorates was in the abstract the most consistent with democratic 
principles as generally Tinderst'^od, end would be acceptable to the 
Depressed Classes aftm a 'bert transitional period provided the 
franchise was based on odnlt the orin'o:! was expressed 

that, in ^u'ew of the distribidion of the communities in India and of 
tlmir unequal economic', social am' tnlitied •• ffeetivmesR, +hore 
was a real danger that under siicii a system the representation 
secured by minorities would b^- totally inadequate, and tha+ this 
system would therefore a’ive no eonimnnal security, 

5. Claims were therefore a.dvanced by various communities that 
arrangements should be made for communal representation and for 
fixed proportions of seats. It was also urged that the number of 
seats reserved for a minority cnminnnitv should in no case be less 
than its proportion in thte population. The methods bv which this 
could be secured were mainly three : (1) nomination, (2) joint 
electorates with reservation of seats, and (3) separate electorates. 
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6. Nomination was unanimously deprecated. 

7. Joint electorates were proposed, with the proviso that a propor- 
tion of seats should be reserved to the communities. Thus a more 
democratic form would be given to the elections, whilst the purpose 
of the separate electorate system would be secured. Doubts were 
expressed that, whilst such a system of election might secure the 
representation of minorities, it provided no guarantee that the repre- 
sentation would be genuine, but that it might, in its working, mean 
the nomination or. in any event, the election of minority representa- 
tives by the majority communities. 

It was pointed out that this was in fact only a form of community 
reioresentation and had in practice all the objections to the more direct 
form of community electorates. 

8. The discussion made it evident that the demand which remained 
as the only one which would be generally aceei)table was separate 
electorates. The general objection to tliis .scheme lias been subject 
to much previous discussion in India. It involves what is a very 
difficult problem for solution, viz., what should be the amount of 
communal representation in the various Provinces and in the 
Centre ; that', if the whole, or practically the wliole. of the seats in 
a Legislature are to be assigned to communities, there will be no 
room for the growth of independent political opinion or of true 
political parties, and this problem received a serious complication 
by the demand of the representative of the Depressed Classes that 
the.v should be deducted from the Hindu population and be regard- 
ed, for electoral purposes, as a separate eomrannity. 

9. It was suggested that, in order to meet the most obvious 
objection to the earmarking of seats to communities, only a pro- 
portion should be so assigned — say 80 per cent., or 90 per cent. — and 
that the rest should be filled by open election. This, however, was 
not regarded by some of the communities as giving them the 
guarantees they required. 

10. The scheme proposed by Maulana Muhammad Ali, a member 
of the sub-Committee. whose death we deplore, that, as far as possible, 
no communal candidate should be elected unless he secured at least 
40 per cent, of the votes of his own community and at least .5 or 10 
per cent., according to arrangement, of the votes of the other com- 
munity. was also considered. It was. however, pointed out that such 
a scheme necessarily involved the maintenance of communal registers, 
and so was open to objections similar to those urged against separate 
electorates. 

11. No claim for separate electorates or for the reservation of 
seats in joint electorates was made on behalf of women who should 
continue to he eligible for election on the same footing as men. 
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But, in order to familiarise the public' mind with the idea of women 
taking an active part in political life and to secure their interim repre- 
sentation on the Legislature, it was urged that 5 per cent, of the 
seats in the first three Councils should be reserved for women and it 
was suggested that they should he filled by co-option by the elected 
members voting by proportional representation. 

12. There was general agreement with the recommendation of sub- 
committee No. II (Provincial Constitution) that the representation 
on the Provincial Executives of important minority communities 
was a matter of the greatest practical importance for the successful 
working of the new constitution, and it was also agreed that, on the 
same grounds, Muhammadans should be represented on the Federal 
Executive. On behalf of the smaller minorities a claim was put 
forward for their representation, either individually or collectively, 
on the Provincial and Federal Executives, or that, if this should be 
found impossible, in each Cabinet there should be a Minister specially 
charged with the duty of protecting minority interests. 

(Dr. Ambedkar and Sardar Ujjal Singh would add the words “ and 
other important minorities ” after the word Muhammadans in 
line 6.) 

The difficulty of working jointly responsible Executives under such 
a scheme as this v'as pointed out. 

13. As regards the administration, it was agreed that recruitment 
to both Provincial and Central Services should be entrusted to Public 
Service Commissions, with instructions to reconcile the claims of the 
various communities to fair and adeciuate representation in the Public 
Services, whilst providing for the maintenance of a proper standard 
of efficiency. 

*14. On behalf of the British commercial community it was 
urged that a commercial treaty should be concluded between Great 
Britain and India, guaranteeing to the British mercantile community 
trading rights in India ecpial t’o those enjoyed by Indian-born 
subjects of His Majesty on the basis of reciprocal rights to be 
guaranteed to Indians in the United Kingdom. It was agreed that 
the existing rights of the European community in India in regard to 
criminal trials should be maintained. 

15. The discussion in the sub-Committee has. enabled the Delegates 
to face the difficulties involved in the schemes put up, and though 
no general agreement has been reached, its necessity has become more 
apparent than ever. 

16. It has also been made clear that the British Government 
cannot, with any chance of agreement, impose upon the communities 
an electoral principle which, in some feature or other, would be met 
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loy their opposition. It was therefore plain that, failing an agree- 
ment, separate electorates with all their drawbacks and difficulties, 
would have to be retained as the basis of the electoral arrangements 
under the new constitution. From this the question of proportions 
would arise. Under these circumstances, the claims of the Depressed 
Classes will have to be considered adequately. 

17. The sub-Committee, therefore, recommend that the Confer- 
ence should register an opinion that it was desirable that an agree- 
ment upon the claims made to it should be reached, and thaf the 
negotiations should be continued between the representatives con- 
cerned, with a request that the result of their efforts should be reported 
to those engaged in the next stage of these negotiations. 

18. The Minorities and Depressed Classes were definite in their 
assertior that they could not consent to any self-governing constitu- 
tion for India unless their demands were met in a reasonable manner. 


Signed on behalf of the sub-Committee, 

J. EAIMSAY jVIACDONALD. 


St. James’s Palace, London. 
16th January, 1931. 


’ *The Committee of the vhole Conference at their meeting on 19th 
January, 1931, substituted the following for paragraph 14 : — 

“ At the instance of the British commercial community the 
principle was generally agreed that there should be no discrimina- 
tion between the rights of the British mercantile community, firms 
and companies, trading in India and the rights of Indian-born sub- 
jects, and that an appropriate convention based on reciprocity should 
be entered into for the purpose of regulating these rights. 

It was agreed that the existing rights of the European community 
in India in regard to criminal trials should be maintained.” 
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Sub-Committee No. IV. (Burma.) 


Report presented at 3ed Meeting op the Committee op the whole 
Conference, on 16th January, 1931. 


On December 1st the Committee of the whole Conference set up a 
suh-Committee with the following terms of reference : — 

“ To consider the nature of the conditions which would 
enable Burma to be separated from British India on equitable 
terms, and to recommend the best way of securing this end. ’ ’ 

The following Delegates were selected to serve on this sub-Com- 
mittee, over which I was appointed Chairman : — 


Lord Peel. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Aung Thin. 
Mr. Ba Pe. 

Mr. Ohn Chine. 
Mr. de Glanville. 
Mr. Chintamani. 


Mr. Srinivasan. 

Captain Raja Sher Muhammad 
Khan. 

Mr. Mody. 

Mr. Ghuznavi. 

Sir B. N. Mitra. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 


Mr. Shiva Rao was subsequently selected to take the place of 
Mr. Chintamani. 

The sub-Committee met on the 5th, 8th, and 9th December, 1930, 
and have authorised me to present this Report. The following con- 
clusions were reached : — 

(1) The sub-Committee ask His Majesty’s Government to make a 
public announcement that the principle of separation is accepted ^ 
and that the prospects of constitutional advance towards responsible 
government held out to Burma as part of British India wiU not be 
prejudiced by separation. 

[Mr. Mody and Mr. Shiva Rao desire it to be recorded that they, 
cannot endorse this recommendation without qualification.] 

(2) The sub-Committee are of opinion that the legitimate interests 
of Indian and other minorities mu,st be safeguarded. They are 
not in a position to advise as to the particular form of protection 
these interests require. They consider that when the details of 
the constitution of Burma are being discussed, the fullest oppor- 
tunity should be given to all minorities and to the Government of 
India to represent their views and to state the nature and extent 
of the safeguards they consider necessary. The sub-Committee 
consider that adequate attention should be paid to the question of 
immisration of Indian Labour and that provision should be made for 
the regulation of the conditions of both the work and life of the 
immigrants. The sub-Committee also especially stress the import- 
ance of there being no discrimination as regards Indians entering 
Burma. 
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(3) There must be a financial settlement between India and 
Burma. 


The questions are very difficult and technical, and the sub-Com- 
mittee consider that' they should be dealt with in the manner recom- 
mended by f'he Government of India in paragraph 93* of their 
Despatch (Cmd. 8700). 


The suh-('ouimittee also recommend that when the case has been 
thoroughly explored by the experts of the two Governments, the 
statements prepared by these experts should be laid before the 
Standing Finance Committees of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
and the Burma Legislative Council respectively, and that represen- 
tatives of these Committees should be associated with the experts 
in the proceedings of the Arbitral Board. 


The sub-Comrnittee also endorse the view expressed by the Gov- 
ernment of India in paragraph 86 of their Despatchf regarding 
“ the great desirability ... of adjusting the relations between 
the two countries in a spirit of reason and mutual accommodation 
so as to avoid as far as possible the ill effect.s which might arise 
from so great' a change in long established practice. ’ ’ They venture 
to express the hope that all negotiations between the two Govern- 
ments. whether in relation to the financial adjustment or to other 
matters, will be approached in this spirit. 


(4) The sub-Committee recognise that adequate arrangements 
must be made for the defence of Burma after separation, but they 
consider that the precise nature of these arrangements must be 
decided in the light of expert militaiy opinion. 

(5) The sub-Committee note the fact that arrangements for the 
takino' over of the administration of subjects now classed as Central 
in the Devolution Rules must be made by the Government of 
Burma. The sub-Committee recommend that it should be considered 
whether, subject to the consent of the Government of India and 
on terms to be arranged, the Government of Burma should con- 
tinue to make ime of certain scientific Services of the Government 
of India. 


'6) The sub-Committee express the hope that it may be 
nossible to conclude a favourable Trade Convention between India 
and Burma. Thev believe that a Trade Convention would benefit 
both countries, and they think it important that separation should 
cause a minimum disturbance of the close trade connections that 
exist between the two countries. 


(Signed) Russell, 

Chairman. 


St. James's Palace, 

London. 
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xVXXEX. 

Extract rROii paragraph 93 of the Despatch of the Goverxaiea't of 

India (Cjid. 3700). 

*■ It is eleav that the .'eparatioii of the finances of the country will 
raise extremely difficult issues, rc((uirino: close expert analysis, in the 
decision of which it will he essential to hold an even lialance between what 
may be eonflicting- claims. We a^ree with the local Government tliat 
the best method of approachin*;: this ditlicult ])roblem is to endeavour, by 
mutual co-operation between the Government of India and the Government 
of Burma, to draw up an am’eed statement of the case for reference to 
an impartial tribunal. The sulijects ref|uirin^ .settlement will be of a 
technical nature, and rvill include, besides the normal questions of the 
adjustment of revenue and expenditure, such inatrcrs as tlie allocation of 
debt charjses and the adjustment of currency arran.arements. X'o constitu- 
tional commission could <leal satisfactorily with the-e question', for il.s 
functions would be entirely dilferent, as also its probable methods of 
enquiry. In arriving at a ftnancial settlement the main point To he eon- 
sidered is the need for satisfying: public opinion in both countries that each 
is being fairly treated. Indian jnihlie opinion would watch this aspect of 
the arrangements very jealously, more panicularly the allocation of debt 
burdens. We heliove that a committee of the Privy Council would be the 
sort of tribunal most likely to satisfy Indian opinion. Their decisions 
could be given on ovidenee placed before them, assisted by expert witnesses, 
or possibly asses~ors, from India and from Burma.” 



Sub-Oommittee No. V. (North West Frontier Province.) 

Report presented at the Meeting op the Committee of the 
WHOLE Conference, held on 16tii January, 1931. 

1. Sub-Committee No. V submits the folloidno' report subject to 
adjustment to the complete eomstitution. 

2. The terms of reference to the sub-Committec were to consider 
“ what modifications, if any, are to be made in the general provincial 
constitution to .suit the special circum.stances of the North West 
Frontier Province.” 


3. The sub-Committee comprised the 


ilr. A. Henderson 

{Chair nut n). 
Lord Ru.ssell. 

Lord Reading. 

Lord Lothian. 

Lord Zetland. 

Sir Samuel Iloare. 
Maulana Muhammad Ali. 
Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto. 
Captain Raja Slier 

Muhammad Khan. 

It held meetings on tlie 18th 
the 1st January, 1931. 


following members : — 

Dr. Moonje. 

Sir B. X". iMitra. 

Raja Narendra XTith. 

Jlr. II. P. :\Iody. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

X’awab Sir Abdul Qaiyum 
Khan. 

Sir iMuhamniad Shaft. 
Sardar Sampuran Singh. 
Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 
Mr. C. E. Wood. 

Mr. Zafrnllah Khan. 

and 30th December. 1930. and on 


4. The Need for Reform . — The sub-Committee is unanimous in 
attaching urgent importance to tlie need for reform in the North 
We.st Frontier Province. It recommends that the five administered 
districts should cease to be as they are at jiresent a centrally ad- 
ministered territory under the direct control of the Government of 
India, and that they should be given llie status of a Governor’s 
province, subject to such adjustment of detail as local circumstances 
require, and the extent of the All-India interests in the province 
necessitate. 


tt. The C/n.sxificoiwn of Rrovinciiil Ruhjects . — Tlie sub-Committee 
recommends tliat, as in otln'r Governors’ provinces, there .should be 
a classification of provincial subjects entrusted to the charge of the 
provincial government. The precise discrimination of subjects 
betw^een the Centre and the North We.st Frontier Province will 
require careful investigation, if necessary, by a specially con.stituted 
committee following broadly the lines of the cla.ssifica'tion in other 
provinces. Subject to the findings of such a committee the sub- 
Committee contemplates that the charge of the ordinary civil police 
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in the five administered districts excluding the frontier constabulary 
will pass to the provincial government of these districts, but in view 
in particular of the close relation of the province with matters of 
defence and foreign policy the sub-Committee considers it essential 
that all matters of All-India importance and all matters connected 
with the control of the tribal tracts, for instance, the frontier 
eonstabularJ^ frontier remissions and allowances, and strategic 
roads should be excluded from the purview of the provincial govern- 
ment and classed as central subjects. The broad point is that in 
making the dividing line between central and provincial subjects, 
regard would be had to the need for classifying as central certain 
subjects of All-India importance peculiar to the present administra- 
tion of the North West Frontier Province, which could not properly 
be entrusted to the provincial legislature. 

6. The Executive . — The sub-Committee recommends that the 
Executive should consist of the Governor assisted by the advice of 
two ministers drawn from the non-oiBcial members of the legisla- 
ture, at least one of whom shall be elected. 

The Governor should also function as Agent tc the Governor- 
General for the control of the tribal tracts, and the administration 
of central subjects peculiar to the North West Frontier Province. 
With these subjects, since they will be not provincial but central 
subjects, the ministers will have no concern. The sub-Committee 
considers it essential owing to the close inter-relation between the 
trans-border tract.s and the settled districts and in order that All- 
India interests may be adequately secured — that in addition to 
possessing all the powers vested in the Governor of a Governor’s 
province, the Governor of the North West Frontier Province should 
be the effective head of the Provincial administration and should 
pre.side over the meetings of his own cabinet. 

Note I . — Sir Samuel Iloare holds the view that in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner of the North 
West Frontier Province, and tlie Despatch of the Government of 
India, one of the ministers should be an official. 

Note II . — Sir B. N Mitra suggested the words “ acting on the 
advice of two ministers ” in place of the words assisted by the 
advice of two ministers ” in the first sentence of the paragraph. 

7. The Legislature. — (i) A unicameral legislative Council. The 
sub-Committee recommends that there should be set up for the five 
administered districts a single-chamber legislative Council with 
power to pass legislation and vote supply in regard to all subjects 
that may be classed as provincial. In addition the legislature should 
possess the usual powers of deliberation and of interpellation. 
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(ii) Its size. The size of the legrislature should be suited to the 
convenience of the eonstitueneies. The sub-Coniniittee contem- 
plates a legislative Council with a probable total membership, 
elected and nominated, of not more than 40 members. 

(iii) Its composition. The sub-Committee considers that the 
legislature should for the present be composed both of elected and 
of nominated elements. The nominated members shall not exceed 
14 members in a house of 40 ; and of the nominated members not 
more than six to eight should be officials. 

(iv) The franchise. The sub-Committee suggests that the 
franchise in the North West Frontier Province should be examined 
by the Franchise Committee to be set up to report on the franchise 
in all provinces. 

(y) Minority representation. Subject to such recommendations 
as the Minorities sub-Committee may make, this sub-Committee 
considers that if Muslims are given weightage in provinces where 
they are in a minority, the Hindus and Sikhs in the North West 
Frontier Province should be given weightage in the legislature of 
that proTinee. Their representation might be three times the figure 
to which they would be entitled on a population basis. 

8. The Financial Settloi'.ent . — The sub-Committee is satisfied 
from figures placed before it that on .subjects wliieh may be expected 
to be classed as provincial, the province will show a large financial 
deficit. It follows that Ihe provincial govciTiincnt wii' tcipiire 
financial rissistnuco from central tor federal! revenues. The 
Committee suggests that there should be preliminary expert investi- 
gation into the allocation of expenditure betwemi central and 
provincial heads to supply the basis from which the financial 
subvention from central (or federal) revoiines may be calculated. 
The sub-Committee apprehends that if the subvention he open to 
debate annually in tl'.e central for federal! legislature, the substance 
of provincial antononiy in the North West Frontier Province m.ay 
be impair'.'! I. It suggests ihot the difficulTy miiiht be imU by an 
agreed coir.culion that each financial a.ssignment should run un- 
disturijei] f-,r a 'period of years. 

f Signed) Arthur IIexdersox, 

('hair man. 


St. -Tame.s’s Palace. 
London. 

1st Jamiary, 1931. 
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Sub-Committee No. VI (Franchise), 


Eeport presented at the ^Meeting of the Committee of the 
WHOLE Conference, held on 16th January, 1931. 

1. The term.s of reference to thi.s sub-Committee were as fol- 
lows : — 


“ On what main principles Ls the Franchise to be based for 
men and women. ’ ' 


The followiiiir Dele.sates i\ere .selected to 
Committee : — 


Sir W. A. Jowitt 

{Chairman). 
Lord Zetland. 

Major Stanley. 

Sir R. Hamilton. 

IMr. Foot. 

Dr. Anibedkar. 

INIr. Basil. 

Mr. Barooah. 

Mr. Chintamani. 

Mr. Fazl-iil-Huq. 

ilr. (thazuavi. 

Lieut. -Colonel Gidney. 

Sir Ghulam Hiis.sain 
llidayatullah. 

Mr. Hafiz Hidavat Husain. 
:Mr. B. Y. Jadhav. 

Sir Cowa.sji Jehangir. 

Jlr. Joshi. 


serve on the sub- 

Dr. Narendra Nath Law. 
Sir P. C. Mitter. 

Mr. Pannir Selvam. 

Raja of Paiiakimedi. 

Mr. K. T. Paul. 

]Mr. Ramaehandra Rao. 

Mr. Shiva Rao. 

Sardar Sampuran Sin^h. 
Sardar Fjjal Singh. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 
Kuinvar Bisheshwar Daval 
Seth. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan, 
Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 

Begun Shall Nawaz. 
i\Irs. Subbarayan. 

I\Ir. Srinivasan. 

Mr. S. B. Tambe. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 


2. The sub-Committee met on the 19th. 22nd. and 30th of 
December, 1930. and on the 1st of January. 1931, and have 
authorised me to present this Report. 

3. In our discussion of the franchise principles we have found that 
they were closely connected with questions which more properly 
concern the composition of the legislature, the nature of the 
constituencies, and the qualifications for candidates for election. 
These points have not been considered in the sub-Committee a.s 
they fall outside it.s terms of reference but we are of opinion that 
they should be further examined since the efficacy of any franchise 
system depends as much on these points as on the qualifications 
for the franchise. 



4. Extension of the franchise. — ^While it was generally held 
that adult suffrage was the goal Arhich should ultimately he attained, 
it was agreed that the basis of the franchise could forthwith be 
broadened and that a large increase was desirable. 

Some difference of opinion existed as to the extent to which this 
was i)racticable in present circumstances, and it was realised that 
the sub-Committee had not the necessary material to determin,; 
the precise limits of the advance. The Statutory Commission sug- 
gested such an increase in the number of electors as would bring 
that number irp to 10 per c(mt. of the total population. Some tT 
our members thought that an increase to 20 per cent, of the total 
populahhui was imniediately practicable. 

AVe recommend that an expert Franchise Commission should 
be appointed with instructions to provide for the immediate incren se 
of the electorate so as to enfiauiehise not less than 10 per cent, of 
the total i)opidation and indeed a larger number — but not more 
than 2.3 per cent, of the total poi)ulation — if that should, on a full 
investigation, be found practicable and desirable. 

Wc recommend that, in addition to providing for this increase, 
the Commission should consider the introduction of a sclieme by 
which all adults not entitled to a direct vote woidd be grouped 
together in primary groups of about 20 or in some other suitable 
manner, for the election of one representative member from each 
group, who would bo entitled to vote in the Provincial elections 
either in the same eoustitueueies as the directly qualified voters or 
in separate constituencies to be formed for them. 

[jMr. -loshi. IMr. Shiva Rao. Dr. Ambedkar. Mr. Sriiiivasan, 
Mr. K. T. Paul, and Mr. -ladhav regard these propo.sals as quite 
inadequate and consider that the immediate introduction of adult 
suffrage is botli practicahh' and desirable. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Sir P. C. Mitter dissent from th'“.'5C 
proposals and consider that the basis of the franchise should he 
broadened, if at all. liy another system. 1 

5. Vniformitu of (juatificdiions for the franchise. — We recom- 
mend that ill any given area tlie franchise qualifications should be 
the same for all communities ; but we desire that the Franchise 
Commission in making their proposals should bear in mind that 
the ideal system would as nearly as possible give each community 
a voting sireugth pnumrtional to its numhers and tliat the Com- 
mis-sion should so contrive their franchise system as to .secure thi.s 
result in so far as it may be practicable. 

[Sardar T^ijal Sing-b. Sardar 8ampuran Singh. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir. and Lieut. -Colonel Gidney dissent from the latter part 
of thi.s conclusion.] 
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6. Property qualificatimi .- — We consider that there should be a 
property qiialiScation for the franchise and that in this .connec- 
tion the word ' ‘ property ’ ’ should he understood in its widest sense 
as including not only ownership of landed property but also the 
occupation of landed or house property or the receipt of income or 
wages whether in cash or kind. 

7. Educational qualification . — We are of opinion that the Franchise 
Commission should consider the possibility of framing a suitable 
educational qualification as an additional qualification for the 
franchise, bearing in mind the ideal enunciated at the end of 
paragraph 5. 

8. Military .sendee qualification . — We are agreed that the existing 
Military Service qualification should be retained and we recom- 
mend that the Franchise Commission .should consider the extension 
of this qualification so as to include service in the Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces. 

9. Special franchise qualification fur women . — We observe that 
under the existing franchise the number of women voters is in- 
finitesimal as compared with that of men. Xo .system of franchise 
can be considered as satisfactory, or as likely to lead to good 
government where such a great disparity exists between ihe voting 
strength of the two .sexes. We do not anticipate that the recom- 
mendations wo have already made will reduce this disparity, nor 
do we think that they provide sufficiently for the enfranchisement 
of women. We tiierefore agree that special qualifications .should 
be prescribed for women but we feel that there is not sufficient 
material before us to .iustify an attempt to formu.lale these special 
qualifications. We therefore recommend that the Franchise Com- 
mission shou.ld devote special att'Uition to this question in the light 
of all tlie evidence available including the recommendations of the 
Statutorv Commission and the sug.gestion made in this sub-Com- 
mittee that the age limit mentioned in tlie propo.sals of the -Statutory 
Commission should be lowered from 2') to 21. 

[Mr. -Toslii. yir. Shiva Rao. Dr. Ambedkar, and Mr. Srinivasan 
dissent from the proposals in para.graphs 7, S. and 9.] 

10. The franchise for special constituencies. — W^e are of opinion 
that the franchise qualifications for special constituencies detiend 
essentially on the nature of tho.se constituencies. We are not 
empowered to consider the latter point nor are we in po.ssession of 
information as to what special constituencies are contemplated. 
These que.sdons require examination by a competent body. So far 
as the franchise aspect has been discu.ssed in this sub-Committee 
a division of opinion has .shown itself as to the desirability of 
permitting a voter qualified in both a general and a special consti- 
tuency to vote in both. 
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11. Urban and rural enfranchisement. — We are of opinion that 
the Franchise Commission should endeavour so to ad.iust the 
franchise qualifications as to remove in those areas where it may exist 
any marked disparity in the operation of the franchise qualifieatioii.s 
in urban as compai-ed with rural areas. 

12. The residential requiremeni. — We are of opinion that the 
residential qualification for the vote required by the electoral rules 
of certain Provinces should be abolished. 

13. The future electorate. — We consider it iiunlvisable to lay 
down any programme of automatic extensions of the franchise. We 
prefer tliar it should be left to each Provincial Legislature to extend 
its franchise at its discretion after the lapse of 10 years from the 
date of the introduction of the new Constinitious. 

[Mr. Jo.shi, Mr. Shiva Rao, Dr. Ambedkar, and Mr. Srinivasan 
consider that a programme of automati;; extension of the franchise 
should be laid down.] 

1‘1. Framhise far the Central or Federal Legislature. — The form 
of the Central or Federal Legislature has not yet been decided and 
in these circum.stanees we do not iliid it possible to make any 
suggestions regarding a suitable franchise system. 

[Ml’, Fazl-ul-Huq and Mr. Ghuznavi desire it to be recorded 
that their assent to this report is contingent on the retention of 
separate electorates.] 


(Sd.) W. A. JO WITT. 

f'hainnan. 


St. Jaine.s's Palace. London. 
1st January, 1931. 
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Sub-Committee No. VII (Defence.) 

KeFORT I'RESEXTED AT THE AIeETIXG OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
M HOi.E CONFERF.XCE HEED OX 16x11 JaXEE^RY, 1931. 

1. The teiTus of referenee of this sub-Committee were as 
follows : — 

■■ To eoiisider (jnestioiis of political principle relating to 
defence, other than strictly constitutional aspects to be 
considered under lieads 6 ( Powers of the Executive) and 12 
(Relations with the Crown).’’ 

The followinsr Delegates were selected to serve on the sub- 
committee : — 

Mr. J. 11. Tliomas (Chainnon ). 

Lord Peel. 

Sir ,S. lloare. 

Lord Reading. 

Lord Lothian. 

11. II. The Mahara.ja of Alwar. 

11. H. The Xawah of Bhopal. 

11. 11. The Maliara.ia of Bikaner. 

II. II. The Maharaja of Kashmir. 

II. H. The Maharaja of Patiala. 

Sir Akliar Hydari. 

Sir IMirza Ismail. 

Colonel llaksar. 

The Rt. IloiE Sriniv.asa Sastri. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Kamachaudra Rao. 

Diwan Bahadur Raniaswami Mudaliyar. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje. 

Mr. Jadhav. 

Sir B. X. Mitra. 

Sardar Sahib 1 jjal Singh. 

Lieut. -Col. Gidney. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft. 

M'-. M. A. Jinnah. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

X'awab Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 

Raja Sher Muhammad Khan. 
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2. The sub-Committee niet on the 7th, 9th, 12th, and llth 
January, 1931, and have authorised me to present this report. 

3. The diseus-sion in the sub-Committee centred mainly round the 
question of Indiauisatiou, ainl every aspect of this question received 
thorougrh attention. It was unanimously agreed that in a matter 
of such imiiortanee as Defence, the utmost care was necessary in 
expressing opinions, and the sub-Committee as a whole was very 
anxious not to create the impression that anyone in any way or to 
any degree wanted to say anything that could even remotely tend 
to imperil the safety of the eountiy or to weaken the strength of 
the Army. It was in view of this general feeling that all sections 
of the sub-Committee emphasized the importance of maintaining 
the same standard of efficiency in training as jirevails now in England. 
The sub-Committee aKc reeotrniscd that in dealing with the question 
of Defence it was not possible to overlook tiiat a factor that must 
govern all considerations of the subject was the responsibility of 
the Crown through the Committee of Imperial Defence, which body 
was ultimately responsii)le for examining all these problems. It 
was realised that the responsibility of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was not something that was special to India,, but was 
common to the Empire as a wliole. 

Subject to the above matto's of agreement, the general discussion 
regarding Indianisation was on the following lines. The majority 
of the sub-Committee considered it im]>ossible for practical reasons 
to lay down any definite rate of Indianisation or anything of a ijrecise 
character that might in any way embarrass those responsible for 
Defence and fetter the judgment or the discretion of the military 
authorities. Those that held this view felt that the princii)le of the 
Indianisation of officers of the Indian Army couhl not be looked 
upon as merely a question regarding tJie efficienc.v of a si)igle officer 
or group of officers, oi' even of a single unit or group of units. It 
was a ])rineiple that to the majority appeared to affect the Army as 
a whole. It wa.s in consequence the view of this large section of the 
sub-Committee that a highly technical question was involved on 
which the snb-Committee was not (lualified to express an opinion. 
One section of the .sub-Committee. however, was iu favour of a 
strong affirmation to the effect that the complete Indianisation of 
the officers in the Indian Araiy should take place within a specified 
period, subject of course to the requirements of efficiency, and 
further subject to the provision of suitable candidates for recruitment 
as officers iu India. Those members who were of this opinion held 
the view that this was not a technical question at all. but involved 
only practical considerations. The difference in these two views 
being fundamental, the sub-Committee decided to incorporate these 
in its report, and the Chairman further undertook that, when, in 
pursuance of the re.solutions of this .snb-Committee, expert committees 
were appointed, those expert committees would as a matter of coui'se 
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take into consideration the proceedings of pre\’ions Committees 
and in particular the proceedings of the Military Requiremente 
Committee of 1921 and the Committee on the Indianisation of the 
Indian Army of 1922. 

4. Subject to the above the sub-Committee arrived at the following 
definite resolutions : — 

(1) The sub-Committee consider that with the development of 
the new political structure in India, the Defence of India must to 
an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, and not of 
the British Government alone. 

(2) In order to cive practical effect to this principle, they re- 
commend — 

(a) That immediate stejjs be taken to increase substantially 
the rate of Indianisation in the Indian Army to make it 
commensurate with the main object in View, having regard 
to all relevant considerations, such a.s the maintenance of the 
requisite standard of efficiency. (Atr. Jinnah dissented and 
desired a clear indication of the pace of Indianisation.) 

(Z)) That in order to give effect to (a) a training college in 
India be established at the earliest possible moment, in order 
to train candidates for commissions in all arms of the Indian 
defence services. This college woidd also train prospective 
officers of the Indian State Forces. Indian cadets .should, 
howevei-. continue to be eligible for admission as at present to 
Sandhurst, Woolwich, and Cranwell. 

(r) Tliat in order to avoid delay the Government of India 
be in>tructed to set xiji a ('ominittee of Experts, both British 
and Indian (including representative.s of Indian States) to 
work out the details of the e.stablishment of such a college. 

(3) The Coiumittee also recogni'^e the great importanci' attached 
by Indian thought to the reduction of the number of British troops 
in India to the lowest possible figure and consider that the (juestion 
.should form the subject of early expert investigation. 

•5. A view was expre.ssed that an addition .shoidd be made to these 
resolutions io the effect that the sub-Committee recognized that no 
action should be taken so as to prejudice in any way the ijower of 
the Crown to fulfil military obligations arising out of treaties with 
particular Indian States. It was ruled, however, and accepted by 
the sub-Committee that such a specific declaration was unnecessary ; 
the Chaiimian giving an undertaking that neither this sub-Committee 
nor any other Committee could in any way abrogate treaty obligations 
and engagements that were in operation. 
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6. In agreeing to the foregoing recommendations the Committee 
were unanimous in their view that the declaration must not be 
taken as a mere pious expression of opinion, but that immediately 
the Conference was concluded, steps should be taken to deal effec- 
tively with the recommendations made. 

7. The advisability of establishing a Military Council including 
representatives of the Indian States was agreed to. 

Signed on behalf of the sub-Committee. 

J. H. THOMAS. 

St. James’s Palace. 

London, 

14th January, 1931. 
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Sub-Committee No. VIII (Services). 

Rhport presented at the Meeting of the Committee of thk 
WHO l.E ( ’ONFEEENCE, HELD ON 16tH JaNUART, 1931. 


The tertiis of reference to this sub-Coinmittee were as follow.s : — 

“ The Relation of the Services to the ne%v political structure.” 

The following Delegates were selcctetl to sei've on the sub- 
committee : — 

Sir William Jowitt (Chairman). 

Lord Zetland. 

Major Stanley. 

Lord Readinjr. 

Sir Robert Hamilton. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Ahvar. 
n. II. The Maharaja of Xawanagar. 

Sir Prabhashunkar Pattani. 

Rao Bahadur Krishnama Chari. 

Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan. 

Mr. Chintamani. 

Sir P. C. Mitter. 

Dr. Xareudra Xath Law. 

Mr. Basu. 

Mr. Tanibe. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 

Mr. Shiva Rao. 

Mr. ilody. 

Sir Cowasji Jeliangir. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Bisheshwar Dayal Seth. 
Maharajadhiraja Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga. 
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Dr. xVmbedkar. 

Lieutenant-Colonel IT. A. -T. flidney. 
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Sardar Sampuran Singli. •• 

Sir Shah Xawaz Bhutto. 

Mr. Ghuznavi. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

Mr. Pazl-id-Hufi. 

Sir Edgar IVood. 

The snb-Committee met on the 6th. 7th, 8th, 9th. 12th. and 13tli 
of January, 1931, and have authorised me to present this Report. 



1. Existing members of the ttervices . — Inasimieli as the Goveru- 
luent of India Act and the rules made thereunder by the Secretary 
of State in Council Guarantee certain rights and safeguards to 
members of the Services, due provision should be made in the new 
constitution for the maintenance of those rights and safeguards for 
ail persons who have been appointed before tlie new constitution 
comes into force. 

'When the new constitution is drawn up suitable safeguards for 
the payment of pensions (including family pensions i and provident 
funds, should be provided. 

As it is important that those responsible for the working of the 
new constitution .should not at its initiation be enibarra.s-sed by the 
economic waste and administrative difticiilties \vliicli a change of 
statf on a large scale would entail, it is desirable to take such steps 
as are necessary to reassure existing members of the Services with 
the view that they may serve with loyalty and efficiency for their 
normal term. 

To this end the .sub-Committee agreed that the right to retire on 
proportionate pension should he extended, but oi)inion was divided 
as to whether the extension should l)e for an tuilimited term or for 
a definite (xunod of years, not exceeding five years. 

2. Future recruitnu nt fur the AU-India Srrans . — \Vc recommend 
that for the Indian Civil and Indian Colice Services recruitment 
should coiiTinue to be carried out on an All-Tiidia basis, but the 
ma,jority of the Committ(>e are of o])ininn that I’ccruitment for 
Judicial Offices should no longer be made in the Indian Civil Service. 
The Indian Forest Service and the Irrigation Itranch <if the Indian 
Service of Engineers should be provincialised. 

(Four members would prefer that the Irrigation Branch should 
remain an All- India Service. 

IMr. Shiva Rao and Ur, Tambe desire to record their view that 
all tServices should be provincialised forthwith. 

Dr. Ambedkar. Ur. Zafrullah Khan, and Sardar Sampuran Singh 
are averse to further recruitment on an All- India basis for the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police Service, save in rc.sjiect of the 
European element in those Services.'! 

3. The recruttinfi nncl controtlinf/ authoriti/ for the future Att-India 
Services. — Since we are n'commending that the Indian Forest Service 
and the Irrigation Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers should 
no long('r be recruited on an All-India basis, v.e do not think it 
necessary to offer any special observations with regard to these two 
Services. 

On the question whether we should record any recoramendatinn 
a.s to the desirability of securing a continuance of the recruitment 
of a Euro])ean element in the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police Service there was some divergence of opinion. 
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The majority of the sub-Committee are of opinion that in the 
case of these two Services it is desirable that some recruitment of 
Europeans should continue. On the question of the ratio there is 
a dilferenee of opinion, some holding that for the present recruit- 
ment should continue on the lines laid down by the Lee Commission, 
while others would prefer that the matter should he left for decision 
by the future Government of India. 

Whatever decision may be reached as to ratio, the majority of 
the suh-Committee hold that the recruiting and controlling authority 
in the future should be the Government of India. They would leave 
to that authority the decision of all questions such as conditions 
of recruitment, service, emoluments and control. Those who take 
this view attach importance to complete control over the Services » 
being vested in the Central and Provincial Governments. A minority 
of the sub-Committee think that the recruiting authority should 
be the Secretary of State, since thej^ hold that without an ultimate 
right of appeal to him. and through him to the British Parliament, 
it will not be jmssible to .secure recruits of tlie required type for 
the Brilish element in the Services. Those who take this view 
consider that adequate control over the member.s of the Ser\’iees 
can be secured to the Indian and Provincial Governments under 
the Devolution Eules. 

There is one further obseiwation we have to make under this head. 

In existing circumstances the Government of India can and does 
obtain officers from the Provinces to fill certain central appoint- 
ments. Under the new regime we hope that it will be found possible 
to conclude arrangements betu'een the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments .so as to secure the continuance of this 
practice which has obvious advantages. 

4. The Indian Medical Service. Subject to paragraph 1, the 
sub-Committee are of opinion that in future there should be no civil 
branch of the Indian Medical Service ; and that no civil appointments 
either under the Government of India or the Provincial Governments 
should in future be listed as being reserved for Europeans as such. 

The Civil Medical Services should be reciTiited through the Public 
Service C ommissions. In order to provide a war reserve, a clause 
should be inserted in the contracts of .service of a .sufficient number 
of officers that they shall undergo such military training and render 
such military .service as they may be called upon to do. The extra 
cost involved should be borne as an Army charge. 

Further, the Governments and Public Service Commissions in 
India should bear in mind the requirements of the Army and the 
British officials in India and take steps to recruit a fair and adequate 
number of European doctors to their respecti^•e Civil Medical 
rlerviees, and should be prepared to pay such salaries as would bring 
about this result. 
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It is suggested that agreement might be reached between the 
Central Government and the Provincial 'Governments whereby the 
latter in selecting their European doctors might grant a preference 
to those members of the Indian Medical Service who have performed 
a period of service with the Army. We contemplate that such 
members would sever their connection with the Indian Medical 
Service during the term of their employment in the Provincial 
iledical Service — subject only to the acknowledgment of a claim 
by the Army authorities in time of emergency. The practical 
details of any such arrangement would have to be a matter of 
agreement between the Army authorities and each Provincial 
Government. 

(Major Stanley wishes to make it clear that his acceptance of this 
section is contingent upon the possibility of securing satisfactory 
agreements under paragraph 4. 

Lord Zetland and Sir Edgar Wood fear that under the scheme 
proposed neither the Provincial Governments nor the Indian 
Medical Service will secure European Medical Officers of the type 
required, and they would prefer that the present arrangement should 
continue until Indianisation both in the Indian Ai-my and in the 
Civil SerA’iees has proceeded further.) 

5. Public Service Commissions . — (1) In every Province and in 
connection with the Central Government a Statutory Public Service 
Commission shall be appointed by the Governor or Governor-General 
as the case may be. 

(2) Recruitment to the Public Services shall be made through such 
Commissions in such a way as to secure a fair and adequate repre- 
sentation to the various communities consistently with considerations 
of efficiency and the possession of the necessary qualifications. This 
part of the duties of the Public Service Commissions shall be subject 
in the case of Provincial Commissions to periodical review by the 
Governor, and in the case of the Central Commission by the Governor- 
General. both of wham shall be empowered to issue any necessary 
instructions to secure the desired result. 

(Raja Narendra Nath and Sardar Sampuran Singh desire to add 
a proviso that the proportion of appointments to be filled to redress 
communal, class and caste inequalities should not in any case exceed 
one-third of the total appointments to be filled, the remaining 
two-thirds of the appointments being filled solely on considerations of 
merit.) 

fi’he Governor shall, before considering any appeal presented to 
him against any order of censure, of withholding an increment or 
promotion, of reduction to a lower post, of suspension, removal or 
dismissal, consult the Commission in regard to the order to be passed 
thereon. 
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(3) Members of the Public Service Commissions shall hold 
office during the pleasure of the Crown and be removable by the 
Governor, in the ease of a Provincial Commission, and by the 
Governor-General in the case of the Central Commission. They 
shall, after ceasing to be members of a Commission, be ineligible for 
a period to be fixed by the Governor or Governor-General as the case 
may be for further office under the Crown in India, except that 
persons who have been members of a Provincial Public Service 
Commission shall be eligible for appointment as members of the 
Central Commission or of another Provincial Commission, and 
vice versa. 

(4) The sub-Committee recognise the special position of the 
Anglo-Indian community in respect of public employment, and 
recommend that special consideration should be given to their claims 
for employment in the Services. 

(5) There should be a statutory declaration that 

(a) No person shall be under any disability for admission 
into any branch of the Public Services of the country merely by 
reason of community, caste, creed, or race. 

(b) Membership of any community, caste, creed, or race shall 
not be a ground for promotion or supersession in any Public 
Services. 

In making this recommendation the sub-Committee have par- 
ticularly in mind the ease of the Depressed Classes. They desire 
that a generous policy be adopted in the matter of the employment 
of the Depressed Classes in Public Service, and in particular 
recommend that the recruitment to all Services, including the Police, 
should be thrown open to them. 

6. Internal Administration of the Police . — Subject to the 
recommendation Avhich has already been made by the “ Provincial 
Constitution ” sub-Committee, that under the new constitution 
responsibility for law and order should be A'ested in the Provincial 
Governments, the question whether in consepuence any special 
recommendation should be made as to the internal administration 
of the Police was left to this sub-Committee. We have given 
consideration to various suggestions made under this head. Some 
of the sub-Committee think it undesirable to make any recom- 
mendation which might be held to impinge upon the discretion of 
the future Provincial Governments.' Others, who con.sider that the 
control over the Police Forces at present secured to the Inspectors- 
General by statute should be preserved, adMse that the Police Act 
of 1861 should not be subject to repeal or alteration by the Legislature 
without the prior consent of the GoA'^ernor-General, and that the 
Police Acts of the Governments of Bombay, Bengal, and Madras 
should be included in the category of Acts which should not be 
repealed or altered by the Provincial Legislature without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General. 
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7. The Central Services . — -We recommend that the Government 
of India should he the authority for recruitment to the Services which 
are under the control of IVIinisters responsible to the Legislature. As 
regards the Services under the control of the Governor-General, we 
do not feel called upon to make any recommendation. 


Signed on behalf of the suh-Committee. 

W. A. JOWITT, 

Chairman. 


St. James’s Palace, 


London. 

13th January, 1931, 
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Sub-Committee No. IX (Sind). 


Keport presented at the SIeeting of the Committee op the wholiE 
Conference, held on 16th January, 1931. 

1. The members of the sub-Committee were : — 

Lord Russell (Chairman). 

Lord Zetland. 

Lord Reading (for whom Mr. Foot acted as substitute). 

H.H. The Aga Khan. 

Mr. Jinnah. 

Sir S. N. Bhutto. 

Sir G. Hussain Hidayatullah. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 

Sir M. Shafl. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh. 

Dr. Moonje. 

Mr. Jayakar. 

Raja Narendra Nath. 

Mr. Chintamani. 

hir. Jadhav. 

Sir P. Sethna. 

Mr. Mody. 

Sir H. Carr. 

The terms of reference were to consider— 

“ the question of constituting Sind as a separate Province.” 

The sub-Committee sat on 12th, 13th and 14th January, and have 
authorised me to present this Report. 

2. They consider that the racial and linguistic differences between 
the inhabitants of Sind and those of the Presidency of Bombay 
proper, the geographical isolation of Sind from Bombay, the 
difficulties of communication between the two, and the insiMency 
with which separation has been advocated, provide an impressive 
case for the division of Sind from the Bombay Presidency and the 
creation of a separate Provincial Government there. 

3. They observe that the Government of Bombay have pointed out 
certain administrative difficulties in the way of the separation of 
Sind, but they do not believe them to be insuperable. 

4. They note that no detailed examination of the financial 
consequences of separation has yet been made. On the figures 
available to them they are unable to express an opinion on the 
financial aspects of the question. 
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The sub-Committee with two dissentients (Dr. Moonje and Raja 
Narendra Nath) are impressed by the strength of the arguments 
in favour of separation, and they have come to the conclusion that 
.the principle of separation should be accepted. They therefore 
recommend that an expert Committee in India should examine 
carefully the probable revenue and expenditure of a separated Sind 
and the security of the debt on the Sukkur Barrage, and should 
also recommend an equitable adjustment of the financial commit- 
ments for which Sind may properly be considered liable. If the 
investigation shows that separation would leave the new Province 
■with a deficit, the suh-Committee think that the representatives of 
Sind should Ije asked to show satisfaetorilj' how the deficit would 
be met before the new Province is set up. 


Signed on behalf of the sub-Committee, 

RUSSELL. 


St. James’s P.a.lace, 
Londox, 

14th January. 1931. 
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RESOLUTION. 

A.dopted by Conference unanimously at the final Plenary Session, 
held on l&th January, 1931. 

The Conference sitting in Plenary Session has received and noted 
the Reports of the nine sub-Committees submitted by the Committee 
of the whole Conference with comments thereon. 

These Reports, provisional though they are, together with the 
recorded notes attached to them, afford, in the opinion of the 
Conference, material of the highest value for use in the framing of a 
Constitution for India, embodying as they do a substantial measure 
of agreement on the main ground-plan, and many helpful indications 
of the points of detail to be further pursued. And the Conference 
feels that arrangements should be made to piirsue -^vithout interrup- 
tion the work upon which it has been engaged, including the 
provision in the Constitution of adequate safeguards for the 
ilussalmans. Depressed Classes, Sikhs, and all other important 
minorities. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE PRIME MINISTER 

at the final Plenary Session of the Conference, held on 
19th January, 1931, at St. James’s Palace. 

Chairman : Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, we have 
met for the last part of this Conference. You vdll believe me, I am 
perfectly certain, when I assure you that never in the whole of my 
life have I presided over a gathering with more pleasure and more 
pride than I have presided over this. When I spoke to you at 
the end of the first part of our proceedings, I assured you that 
you had come here as our colleagues, that you would have no 
necessity to persuade us regarding, status, because our conception 
of the Conference, and the conception of my Parliamentary colleagues 
as well, was that you had come from India to meet us, representing 
the Legislature of Great Britain, for the purpose of taking counsel 
together to achieve a common purpose, the self-government of 
India. 

I think I was right. I think you will go back to India, whether 
you are disappointed as to the work or not, and say “ We were 
met by our British colleagues on terms of hospitable equality ; 
we have put our case before them, and they have listened with a 
desire to accommodate us ; and they have put their case before us, 
and we assure you that there is so much in their case, so much 
experience in the working of institutions, so much in relation to the 
peculiar conditions of India, that they and we must come to agree- 
ments upon it.” 
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Now, we have gone as far as we can go at this moment. You 
hare to go hack to India ; we have to go back to our own public 
opinion. You have spoken here subject to reconsideration, subject 
to the reaction which your public opinion will show to your work ; 
we. Government and Parliamentary representatives alike, have 
spoken in the same way, and we must also listen to reactions. We 
must also explain and expound and defend ; we must also make 
ourselves the champions of our findings, and do our best to bring 
our people along with us in our pilgrimage of hope to 
their conclusion. 

What have we been doing ? Pledge after pledge has been given 
to India that the British Raj Avas there not for perpetual domination. 
Why did we put facilities for education at your disposal ? Why did 
we put in your hands the textbooks from whicli Ave draAV political 
inspiration, if we meant that the people of India should for ever be 
silent and negative subordinates to our rule ? Why have our 
Queens and our Kings given you pledges ? Why have our Viceroys 
giA’en you pledges ? Why has our Parliament gh-en you pledges ? 

Why, Avhen the SIorley-Minto Reforms were launched, did those 
Reforms contain not merely machinery of government but a 
promise of adA’ance ? Why, when the ilontagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
were in due course launched, did they too not only set up a system 
of government but give you a pledge that something else Avas to 
follow ? The Simon Commission itself Avas appointed, not 
because there was a GoA’ernment in office desirous of change ; the 
Simon Commission Avas appointed because it Avas contained as a 
sacred pledge in the Montagu-Chelmsfoi'd Reforms. And if to-day, 
if during the last ten weeks, Ave had met you with a uniform non- 
possiimus, AA'e would have been untrue to the pledges given to India 
by the GoAmrnment for Avhich Ave are responsible. When the Simon 
Commission Avas appointed— a Commission Avhich let me say, because 
I must say it. ha.s done a work remarkable, conspicuous, and 

essential — ^you may agree with it or you may not, but you 

could not haA'e come to the conclusions Avith us to which you have 
come had there been no Simon Commission and had not the 
Simon Commission opened doors that up to then were closed, and 
brought ears into action that up to then were deaf. India 

will ncA'er be able to be too grateful or to shoAV too much gratitude 

for the labours of the men Avho composed the Simon Commission. 
When that Commission was appointed, Ave all agreed — ^the 
leaders of the three political parties here agreed — that when the 
Briti,sh Government came to consider the Report, came to givm it a 
legal and constitutional value, at some time or other, and somehow, a 
consultation would haA’e to take place between the representatiAms of 
the British Parliament and the representatives of Indian opinion ; 
and that is vA'hy you are here. I regret profoundly that important 
sections of Indian political actiA’ity are not here too. 
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I am one of those who, I dare say, are regarded by you (and my 
coUeagues too), as belonging to the Left Wing of politics. That 
is neither here nor there. But do believe me. Left Wing, Centre 
or Right, I am one of those who believe that he who stirs enmity 
between peoples is not going to advance liberty in the world. 
He who spreads suspicion, he who makes co-operation impossible, 
is not one of those agents for good that the world in its present 
distracted frame of mind is so much in need of. If anything has 
been done by you and us here during the last ten Aveeks to make 
the youth of India turn to practical problems, turn to the ways 
of conquest by calm reason, argue thus : “ My case is unanswerable, 
and I am prepared to put it to the test of reason ” — if anything 
that you and I have been able to do here will produce that result, 
if we do nothing else, we will have made a great contribution to 
the progressive political development of the Indian nation. 

Everyone must honestly admit that situations have arisen, like 
some of the communal difficulties, which have put obstacles in 
our way. Now, I want you to take it from me that the attitude of 
the British Government in such relations is nothing more than an 
overpowering desire to leaA'e you to settle your OAvn affairs. We are 
not pro-Hindu, we are not pro arndhing else. If we are animated 
by anything, it is by the conception of India herself — India a unity. 
India feeling behind and below and above and beyond her communal 
differences that mystic bond of unity which the great poets, the 
great philosophers, and the great reiigious teachers of India have 
always felt. Believe me, the British GoA’ernment has no desire 
to use your disagreements for any ulterior purpose. Quite the 
opposite. Our one ambition is that, being in a sense kith and 
kindred Avith you, (since history, Avhether you liked it or AA'hether 
we liked it, has Avoven our destinies somehow together), Ave may 
use that unity with you in order to pave your way and smooth 
your path to that much-required internal unitA’ amongst your- 
selves. 

In a feAv moments I will make further refereiice to the position of 
minorities, but I take great pride, and I am sure my colleagues do 
the same, that, as the result of this Oonference and the conA'ersations, 
both private and public, that have taken place at this Conference! 
the gap between you is much narrower than it Avas before, and 
that the A^ery men, who, feeling that they must be loyal to their 
community, m sorroAv n-ere unable to agree, are insjured more bA- 
the feeling of agreement than ever. In the conversations and 
negotiations that are going to take place they will be moved more 
by that feeling than ever they have been before. 

I am convinced, my friends, that you can settle. And I am also 
convinced of this— that an imposed agreement might make vour 
constitution unworkable. 
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I would like now to make one or two observations from the point 
of view, first of all, of one who has had a good deal of experience in 
political values — the value of words and the value of provisions. 

I have listened to some of my minority friends making their 
claims. Do remember this. We sitting here are not a Legislature. 
We sitting here cannot impose pains and penalties. We sitting here 
can declare rights and hand over to you the political power to see 
that those rights are enforced and respected. We can put in the 
constitution that this disability may not be put upon you, that the 
next disability may not be put upon you. Believe me, after some 
experience in those things, ultimately it depends upon the intelli- 
gence of your people, it depends upon their organisation, it depends 
upon their strength of will, it depends upon the success of their 
leadership as to whether words become deeds and declarations 
actions. 

As regards the form of the constitution, all the speakers have 
said that it has been determined that it is to be a Federation. 
Your Highnesses, I can add nothing to the tribute that has been 
paid to you by previous speakers regarding the magnificent part 
that you have played in making that possible. Before you came the 
structure of the Indian constitution was in doubt. Many people, as 
was said this morning, were doubtful as to whether British India 
alone could bear central authority. You came. You made your 
declaration. You showed your patriotic interest in Indian att'air.s 
and your very wise vision regarding the future, and your words 
made it possible for us to build up a constitution and to put political 
weight upon it. That has been a great achievement for which both 
India and Great Britain are grateful to Your Highnesses. In build- 
ing up that constitution we have come across some very awkward 
things. There is a n'ord which, when used in politics — and, some of 
my friends here also know in economics — I detest, and that is 
“safeguarding.” That is one of my sins, I suppose. Safeguarding 
— I do not like the word. To you especially, it is an ugly w'ord ; it 
is a word which quite naturally rouses great suspicions in your 
hearts. It is a word the aspects and the meaning and the connota- 
tion and the associations of which are rather forbidding. Let us 
apply common sense to it. The safeguards that have been suggest- 
ed here fall under three categories. One category is a group of 
reserved powers given to somebody — Governor. Governor-General, 
the Crown or somebody else, and that category of safeguards you 
will find either expressed or implicit in every free constitution from 
the^ rising sun to the setting sun. That category includes powers 
which may be put into operation by somebody authorised, somebody 
in authority, somebody in a distinguished position, in a powerful 
position in the State, put into operation by him in the event of a 
breakdown of the ordinary normal operations of Government. And. 
my Indian colleagues, you can twdst and you can turn, you can turn 
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a blind eye to this and a .blind eye to that, you can draft with care 
and you can hide up what really is the substance of your draft, but 
if you were drafting your own constitution, without any outside 
assistance or consultation, you could uot draft a constitution with- 
out embodying safeguards of that kind in it. 

Then there is the second category of safeguards, and there are 
two sections of that. The first covers guarantees made by the 
Secretary of State, or made by the British Government or the 
British Crown, for which we, by virtue of contracts that we have 
made in your behalf, remain responsible under a new constitution 
just as under the existing one. The typical instances of that are 
finance and also the existing Services. Those guarantees, in the 
interests of India herself, have to be made clear to the world. It 
is not that we want to interfere ; it is .not even that we want the 
money ; it is that if there were any doubt at all about India 
shouldering those obligations and responsibilities, the moral status 
of India would be deteriorated, and, in spite of the materialism of 
this age, there is far more materialist power resting on moral 
foundations than many of you wot of. It is to put India in a moral 
position in the eyes of the re.st of the world that that section of re- 
served subject is required. 


Then there is another section. There are matters not ,«olely 
Indian, owing mainly to India’s history, and requiring some time 
for a change. Do not be afraid of time. I know your patience 
has been tried ; I know you have waited long ; but, nevertheless, 
when you are going fastest you have not to be too penurious of 
time, because that which is built, I do not say unnecessarily slowly, 
but that which is built calmly and steadily step by step, endures, 
whilst that which is built in a hurry wastes away and comes to ruin. 


Then there is the third category of safeguards relating to com- 
munities. Now I repeat what 1 have said to you so often regarding 
that : if you fail to agree to set up your own safeguards, to come to 
a settlement between yourselves regarding those safeguards, tiie 
Government will have to provide in the constitution provisions 
designed to help you ; but do remember the best of ail is your 
own, and we do not propose to lose a grip of you, we do not propose 
to let you go as though you have said the last word here, because 
we do not believe you have said the last word. 


Commimities, small and great, must be safeguarded in the Indian 
constitution in the terms of the constitution, but the content of 
those terms, the details of those terms, a settlement that satisfies 
mose terms my Indian friends, are you to allow them to pass away 
rom your own hands, and ask anybody outside yourselves to do 
for you what you declare you are not able to do'for yourselves 1 


There is one great danger inherent in these safeguards which 
will mention, because it is of the utmost importance in the workin 
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of the constitution. Ministers resioonsible must not shield them- 
selves from taking upon their own shoulders their responsibility 
when it is unpopular by leaving the Viceroy or the Governor to put 
into operation his reserved powmrs. 

^Moreover, we have this problem in front of us too : in executives, 
in narticular, there must be unified responsibility. I am not going 
to push that observation to any more pointed conclusion, but the 
great task in forming an Executive is not so much to give it 
Responsibility (Avhieh is the peculiar characteristic of legislatures'! 
but it is to secure for the Executive the confidence of the Legisla- 
ture, together with its own united workine in policy. 

Now, as regards the future, we have before us the Eeports of the 
various sub-Committees, all of them noted, together with your 
observ'ations upon them. The Government proposes at once to 
study these v’ery carefully in order to face the problems which they 
present to it. We have, for instance, sub-Committee No. 1, the 
sub-Committee presided over with such conspicuous ability by 
the Lord Chancellor, who, by that one act of service has won for 
himself a great place in your hearts. That Report, rough wood, 
if I may say so, wood of very varying lengths, full of knots, full of 
difficulties in handling and using, must be planed and fitted into a 
logical and consistent structure. 

Sub-Committee No. II has endorsed the principle of fully repre- 
sentative government in the Governors’ Provinces, subject to the 
retention by the Governors of certain powers which were widely 
agreed t-o be necessary at this stage. 

The Minorities sub-Committee I have already referred to. You 
have not heard the last of ns regarding that. As to the sub-Com- 
mjttee on Bitrma. its findinsrs have been noted, and the Govmmment 
Avdl pursue the decisions of that sub-Committee ; separating Burma 
and making the necessary enquiries as to tlie conditions upon which 
the separation is to take place. 

With regard to the North-West Frontier Province, which was the 
subject of suh-Committec No. V. that sub-Committee has recom- 
mended the elevation of its status to that of a Governor ’.s Province, 
with a constitution analogous to that of other Governors’ 
Provinces under the new regime, but with the neeessarv modifica- 
tions and adaptations to suit the peculiar local conditions and re- 
quiremeiRs, and with the neee.ssary financial adjustments with the 
tentral Government. 

Sub-Committee No. VI. the Franchise suh-Committee, recommend- 
ed the setting-up of a Committee to work out specified problems, and 
That Committee will be set up. 

Sub -Committee No. YIl dealt with Defence. That will be pro- 
ceeded with, and if it is possible to put into operation, without the 
delay that will be required in the building up of the full eonstitu- 
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tion, some of its parts by administration, we shall get into touch 
vcith the Government of India and see how that can be done. I 
refer to such things, for instance, as the creation of a Military Sand- 
hurst in India. 

Sub-Committee No. VIII dealt with the Services, and affirmed the 
necessity of continuing to existing members of the Services under 
the new constitution the guarantees which the present Act and 
the Kules framed under it give them, and has explored the position 
as regards the future. 

Sub-Committee No. IX dealt with Sind, and adopted with two 
dissentients the principle that Sind should be formed into a separate 
Province, but left its feasibility for future decision after enquiry 
by an expert Committee into the financial problems involved. 
That also will be undertaken. 

I need not go through any more details than that. These i)ledges 
I give you, these statements I make, relate to administration and to 
the setting up merely of the Committees. 

One or two of you who have had large experience in administra- 
tion have pressed upon us that under the existing Government of 
India Act some things of importance coTild be done by administration, 
to bring Indian administrative action more into accord with the 
declarations made here than is the case to-day. We cannot commit 
ourselves as to whether that is so or not, but we propose, in con- 
sultation with Indians of administrative experience, to explore that, 
and as the result of the exploration we shall take action or other- 
wise. 

At this point I may turn to the very moving appeal made by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru to me this morning regarding an amnesty. It 
was a wise and a moving appeal which, I can assure the Conference, 
lodges very naturally in my own heart. I should like this Confer- 
ence to open a new chapter in the relations of India and ourselves. 
If Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s appeal to India, as well as to us is res- 
ponded to in India, and civil quiet is proclaimed and assured, His 
Majesty’s Government will certainly not be backward in respond- 
ing to his plea, which is endorsed by so many of his colleagues 
here. 

» Now that brings me to the question of what is to be done to 
complete our labours. We have agreed upon certain features of the 
constitution, but the successful launching of the constitution depends 
still upon very careful study of conditions and structure. I think 
it was Lord Peel who said that we were not so short-sighted and so 
self-sentred as to be under the impression that the only successful 
constitutional machinery is that under which we work ourselves. 
As a matter of fact, if you ask my opinion, I can give you some very 
bad results of its working ! Therefore it is certainly not perfect. 
We have got the United States type ; we have a type which has 
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been used in Japan, and which is of very great interest, especially in 
some of its aspects, if not in all. We have a type such as was used 
in Germany before the war ; we have got French methods, and so 
on ; and in order that we may have all the world experience of 
working Legislatures elected in different ways and composed in 
different ways, we shall study those. We have, as a matter of fact, 
studied them, and we hope to get from that study ideas, suggestions, 
plans, from which the new Indian Constitntion can be benefited 
and made workable. Some conditions that have been attached 
to the working of the Constitution have been practically agreed 
upon, they have become of the nature of problems that can quite 
easily be settled by a chairman’s ruling, or by a government decision, 
involving no principle and creating no friction. Others still reqiiire 
work, especially the open questions and the notes of dissent 
made to the Eeport of Committee No. 1. There is, for instance, the 
place of the States in the federation ; the provision which must be 
made that the States in everything which they have not 
agreed to hand over to the federal authority have direct contact 
with the Crown. There is the composition of the Legislatures and 
Executives and some problems regarding practical working. There 
are the problems of communities and the various details of safe- 
guarding. Now, I think I am right that so much work has been 
done upon these questions that the time has come for ils to begin 
to try to draft something, because it is only wlien you begin to draft 
that you discover what you have overlooked and what you have not 
properly considered. Now, this work must not be left to the 
bureaucracy in either country, but must be conducted on the direct 
responsibility of the politician aided and guided by those admirably 
equipped servants of the State which both our civil services contain. 
I hope, for instance, that in the further negotiations and explorations 
we are going to have the great pleasure of continuing the parlia- 
mentarj’ unity which has been maintained with so much good feeling 
during the last ten weeks in the work of this Conference. 

There is another important thing. One of the secrets of our success 
thus far — in fact, I am not at all sure it is not the main secret — 
is the personal contacts that we have been able to establish and 
to keep going. I have had a good deal of experience of these 
Conferences. One week of a Conference produces more good than 
six months of diplomatic correspondence. Let us get down to facts 
face to face ; let us sit round the table ; let each of us state our 
claims, state our hopes, state our fears, state our expectations ; let 
each of us be candid one to another, and, face to face there is 
an enormously better chance of an understanding and an agreement 
than under any other circum-stanees. I wish to continue that 
condition. There are practical difficulties, as you know. Much work 
has still to be done in India of an educational and explanatorv 
character. 
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At tMs minute, after all the heavy work we have had to undertake 
without remission during the whole day, and very often far into the 
night, you will understand me when I say that I am not in a position 
at this moment to tell you precisely the plan by which those 
negotiations are going to be continued and those personal contacts 
to be maintained. I mention that because I know that some of my 
friends place great store upon those points, and I want to assure 
you before you go home that I thoroughly agree with you regarding 
them. 

I propose to confer with the new Viceroy at once, who is arriving 
here in a few days, and teH him what has been done — my colleagues 
and myself, and I hope in this that I may include my Parliamentary 
colleagues as well a.s my Governmental colleagues — and agree to a 
plan which will satisfy the requirements which I have just stated. 

At this point I will read to you the declaration which I am 
authorised to make by my colleagues of the Government. 


The view of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility for the 
government of India should be placed upon Legislatures, Central and 
Provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to guarantee, 
during a period of transition the observance of certain obligations 
and to meet other special circumstances, and also with such guarantees 
as are required by minorities to protect their political liberties and 
rights. 

In such statutory safeguards as may be made for meeting the 
needs of the transitional period, it will be a primary concern of 
His Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved powers are so 
framed and exercised as not to prejudice the advance of India 
through the new constitution to full responsibility for her own 
government. 

His Majesty’s Government, whilst making this declaration, is aware 
that some of the conditions which are essential to the working of 
such a constitution as is contemplated, have not been finally settled, 
but it believes that as the result of the work done here, they have 
been brought to a point w'hieh encourages the hope that further 
negotiations, after this declaration, will be successful. 

His Majesty’s Government has taken note of the fact that the 
deliberations of the Conference have proceeded on the basis, accepted 
by all parties, that the Central Gov'emment should be a Federation 
of aU-India, embracing both the Indian States and British India in 
a bi-cameral legislature. The precise form and structure of the new 
Federal Government must be determined after further discussion 
with the Princes and representatives of British India. The range of 
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subjects to be committed to it will also require further discussion, 
because the Federal Government will have authority only in such 
matters concerning the States as will be ceded by their Rulers in 
agreements made by them on entering into Federation. The 
connection of the States with the Federation will remain subject to 
the basic principle that in regard to all matters not ceded by them 
to the Federation their relations will be with the Crown acting 
through the agency of the Viceroy. 

With a. Legislature constituted on a federal basis, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to recognise the principle of the 
responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature. 

Under existing conditions the subjects of Defence ^nd External 
Affairs will be reserved to the Governor-General, and arrangements 
will be made to place in his hands the powers necessary for the 
administration of those subjects. Moreo^-er, as the Governor-General 
must, as a last resort, be able in an emergency to maintain the 
tranquillity of the State, and must similarly be responsible for the 
observance of the constitutional rights of Minorities, he must be 
granted the necessary powers for these purposes. 

As regards finance, the transfer of financial responsibility must 
necessarily be subject to such conditions as will ensure the fulfilment 
of the obligations incurred- under the authority of the Secretary of 
State and the maintenance unimpaired of the financial stability 
and^ credit of India. The Report of the Federal Structure Committee 
indicates some ways of dealing with this subject including a Reserve 
Bank, the service of loans, and Exchange policy, which, in the view 
of His Majesty’s Government, will have to be provided for somehow 
in the new constitution. It is of vital interest to all parties in India 
to accept these provisions, to maintain financial confidence. Subject 
to these provisions the Indian Government would have full financial 
responsibility for the methods of raising revenue and for the control 
of expenditure on non-reserved services. 

This will mean that under existing conditions the Central 
Legislature and Executive will have some features of dualism whicli 
will have to be fitted into the constitutional structure. 

The provision of reserved powers is necessary’ in the circumstances 
and some such reservation has indeed been incidental to the develop- 
ment of most free constitutions. But every care must be 
taken to prevent conditions arising which will necessitate their use. 
It IS, for instance, undesirable that Ministers should trust to the 
special powers of the Governor-General as a means of avoiding 
responsibilities which are properly their own, thus defeating 
the development of responsible Government by bringing into use 
powers meant to lie in reserve and in th^ backVrnund. Let there be 
no mistake about that. 
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The Governors’ Provinces will be constituted on a basis of full 
responsibility. Their Ministries will be taken from the Legislature 
and will be jointly responsible to it. The range of Provincial subjects 
will be so defined as to give them the greatest possible measure of 
self-government. The authority of the Federal Government will be 
limited to provisions required to .secure its administration of Federal 
subjects, and so discharge its responsibility for subjects defined in 
the constitution as of all-India concern. 

There will be reserved to the Governor only that minimum of 
special powers which is required in order to secure, in exceptional 
circumstances, the preservation of tranquillity, and to guarantee the 
maintenance of rights provided by Statute for the Public Services 
and minorities. 

Finally, His Majesty’s Government considers that the institution 
in the Provinces of responsible government requires both that the 
Legislatures should be enlarged, and that they should be based on a 
more liberal franchise. 

In framing the Constitution His Majesty’s Government considers 
that it will be its duty to insert provisions guaranteeing to the various 
minorities, in addition to political representation, that differences 
of religion, race, sect or caste, shall not themselves constitute civic 
disabilities. 

In the opinion of His Majestj^’s Government it is the duty of the 
communities to come to an agreement amongst themselves on the 
points raised by the Minorities sub-Committee but not settled there. 
During the continuing negotiations such an agreement ought to be 
reached and the Government will continue to render what good offices 
it can to help to secure that end, as it is anxious not only that no 
delay should take place in putting the new Constitution into operation, 
but that it should start with the goodwill and confidence of all the 
communities concerned. 

The various sub-Committees which have been studying the more 
important principles of a Constitution which would meet Indian 
conditions have surveyed a considerable part of the structure in 
detail and the still unsettled points have been advanced a good way 
to an agreement. His Majesty’s Government, however, in view of the 
character of the Conference and of the limited time at its disposal in 
London, has deemed it advisable to suspend its work at this point, 
so that Indian opinion may be consulted upon the work done, and 
expedients considered for overcoming the difficulties which have been 
raised. His Majesty’s Governm.ent will consider, without delay, a 
plan by which our co-operation may be continued so that the results 
of our completed work may be seen in a new Indian Constitution. 
If. in the meantime, there is a response to the Viceroy’s appeal to 
those engaged at present in civil disobedience, and others wish to 
co-operate on the general lines of this declaration, steps will be- 
taken to enlist their sersdees. 



1 iiiuhit con\£j- to you all ou behalf of the Goverument its iieartj 
appreciation of the services you have rendered not only to India bul 
to this country, by coining here and engaging in these personal 
negotiations. Personal contact is the best way of removing those 
vinfortimate differences and misunderstandings which too many 
people on both sides have been engendering between us in recent 
tears. A mutual understanding of intention and diffienlty, gained 
under such conditions as have prevailed here, is by far the best way 
for discovering ways and means of settling dilferenees aiKl .satisf^-iug 
claims. Ills Majesty’s Government will strive to seciu'e such an 
amount of agreement as will enable the new Constitution to be passed 
through tlie Britisli Parliament and to he put into operation with 
the active goodwill of the people of both countries. 


And now, my friends, we go our various ways. Our ten weelts of 
valuable co-operation and plea.sant companionship and friendship are 
ended. 

Sir TeJ Bahadur Saiiru said, I think, that lie hoped he was leaving 
England with friendly memories behind him. I ean tissnre yon that 
that is not only true nf Sir Tej. it is true of yon all, and I can only 
hope that the memories you are taking away of us are equally 
plea.sant, equally happy, and will be held equally precious to you as 
your memories will be to us. 

I pray that our eoulaets and our negotiations may be eontimied 
though “ oceans divide us and a realm of seas.” I hope you will go 
back and tell your eo-patriots what you have found. Ton may 
have to disagree sometimes and somewhere with the letter of what 
has been written. I liope you will neyer have to disagree with the 
spirit in which yon have been met. 

Finally, I hope, and I trust, and I pray that by our labours together 
India will come to possess the only thing which she now lacks to give 
her the status of a Dominion among.st the British Commonwealth 
of Nations — what she now lacks for that — the responsibilities and 
the cares, the burdens and the difficulties, but the pride and the 
honour of responsible self-government. 
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